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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A NOTICE TO QUIT. 





AT Ringwood Manor, a whole long autumn and winter slipped 
uneventfully away. Then came the spring; March, with its nip- 
ping winds, and April, with its flowers and showers, followed in 
due time by a May of the real old-fashioned sort. A balmy May, 
of blue skies and. gentle breezes, of lilacs and laburnums and 
horse-chestnuts hastening into blossom, and of long waving grass, 
spangled over with star-like ox-eyed daisies ; a May, made melo- 
dious by the song of a thousand birds in the flower-scented air, 
and by the deep throbbing under-tones of the turtle doves, as 
they murmured their gentle loves amongst the high beech woods 
upon the hills. 

Nell had now been for a year and a month an inmate of her 
uncle’s house ; and in all that time, save for that October day on 
which she had read of Cecil’s marriage in the newspaper, no event 
of any importance at all had occurred to break the deep tran- 
quility of her monotonous existence. 

Sometimes she grew very weary of it; of the peacefulness and 
of the order, and of the deadly dulness of it all. She was safe 
indeed, sheltered from all evil, and secure from every peril both 
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of soul and body; but it is possible to pay too dearly for the 
doubtful blessing of mere safety. Nell’s thoughts often turned with 
aching longing towards the past, which it had seemed to her to be 
so wise to leave behind for ever. Oh! for a little life and move- 
ment, for some of the old noise and racket, for the loud voices 
ringing through the house, for the foolish jokes and the boister- 
ous merriment of her childhood. Oh! for something to quicken 
the pulses and to stir the blood. It is all very well to be respect- 
able, and respectability is no doubt an estimable quality, thought 
Nell to herself with a grim sense of rebellion at her fate, but one 
can have too much of a good thing sometimes ! and do respectable 
people never indulge in any outbursts of excitement to break the 
dead level of their lives? Would nothing ever happen to her 
again on this side of the grave? Would the cleaning of the aviary, 
and the cutting out of unbleached shirts, and the carrying of 
mutton broth to the poor people, fill up the whole sum of her 
existence from now until her dying day ? 

Sometimes the long silence was broken by letters from her 
sisters. Dottie wrote rapturously about her new wee baby and 
her delightful experiences of Indian society. “Everybody visits 
me out here,” she wrote, “and we have more invitations and more 
gaiety than we know how to get through; and Poppet is still de- 
voted to me, and has never had a single flirtation with anybody 
else since the day I married him.” Millie, too, wrote of stirring 
events and times; she was making her business pay, the “Golconda 
Ointment” was a great success; she had hired a screw for the 
hunting season and had had some capital runs ; or she had been 
to the Easter ball at the Town Hall, where she had danced all 
night with her “ pals,” although the “county” had cut her dead ; 
and the theatre was built up again at last, and old so and so was. 
dead, or young so and so was married. There was always some- 
thing going on at Fenchester, but at Ringwood there was never. 
anything at all. 

Would nothing ever happen to her again? Nell wondered. 

And then at last something did happen, but it was not in the 
very least like anything which in her dreams and her imaginings 
she had desired or longed for. 

One morning, in the last week of May, when summer was in 
its fullest glory, when the woods had decked themselves in their 
summer greenery and the garden beds were blazing with the 
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newly-bedded-out geraniums and calceolarias, Lady Forrester 
came after breakfast into the quiet back room where Nell per- 
formed so many of her dull little daily tasks, where she fed the 
birds and cut out the clothes for the poor, and where the lending 
library to the village, of which she had the supervision, was 
ranged in rows of sad-coloured brown paper covers in the book- 
cases around the walls. 

“Eleanor, my dear, I wish to have a little talk to you this 
morning.” 

“Yes, aunt?” 

Lady Forrester closed the door behind her, and sat down on 
one of the straight cane-backed chairs. Nell wondered vaguely 
what was coming, without, however, very much interest or 
excitement. 

“ You know of course,” began Lady Forrester, “ that Evangeline 
is now turned seventeen. It is time, as I think you will admit, 
that she should enter into a little society.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“With that object, your uncle and I have arranged to go up to 
London for the season. We have taken a house, in short, in 
Eaton Place.” 

“You are going away ?” asked Nell quickly—here was a change 
indeed ! 

“Yes, next week, until the end of July.” . 

“And I?” 

“ That is precisely what Iam coming to. We cannot very well 
take you with us, Eleanor. I must, I am sorry to say, leave you 
here. I want to take mademoiselle and the two younger girls 
with us, so as to give them the benefit of some lessons from 
London masters in music and drawing, and the house in Eaton 
Place will not hold a larger party. I regret very much, Eleanor, 
that I am not able to take you with us.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” answered the girl dully. “ Whether you are 
here or away, will not make any difference to me, Aunt Catherine,” 
she added with unconscious irony. 

“T shall leave a housemaid, the second kitchen-maid and the 
under-footman ; they will take care of the house and look after 
you.” 

Nell made no answer, she went on silently with her work, 


laying a sleeve gusset crossways on to the stuff on the table and 
36* 
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cutting out its fellow with huge clumsy scissors, which squeaked 
and grated through the calico as though they relished their task 
no better than she did. The information given by her aunt 
seemed to her to require no comment. Lady Forrester sat on. 
She had something else to say—something that was not at all 
easy or agreeable to say. 

“T wish you would put the scissors down for a minute, Eleanor, 
and listen to me,” she said at last quite crossly. 

Nell looked up surprised ; but she laid her work aside at once 
and stood leaning against the corner of the table, waiting for what 
was to come. 

“You see,” began Lady Forrester, with a considerable 
amount of awkwardness, “now that Evangeline will be grown 
up, I shall be obliged to take her out with me. I could not of 
course take out two young ladies. You must not think me unkind, 
Eleanor, but of course you are not like my own daughter, one 
has to think of one’s own flesh and blood first.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Nell with a rising colour, “I never 
expected you to take me to London. I don’t wish to go in fact ; 
I had much rather be left here alone, or perhaps I can go and 
stay with Millie.” 

“Oh, it is not London only, it is afterwards. My dear 
Eleanor, I think it is much better to speak quite plainly.” 

“Indeed I think so too, Aunt Catherine.” 

“ You see we have now given you a home here for over a year, 
and I am sure you must admit that we have treated you well— 
exactly like one of ourselves in fact.” 

“You and my uncle have been invariably kind to me.” 

“ But of course, my dear, things cannot go on like this for ever. 
With a grown-up daughter at home there must necessarily be 
many changes now in our quiet home life. We shall have to 
entertain, to give garden parties, dinners, and even a ball perhaps 
later on—do you follow me?” 

“Certainly, aunt, but——” 

“Wait a moment, my dear Eleanor. In such a life as this, 
you by your peculiar position here cannot possibly be included. 
I could not well shut you out of these prospective gaieties on 
Evangeline’s account, and yet I could not either allow you to 
join in them.” 

“Why not?” cried Nell, looking up at her suddenly. “What 
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is there about me to render me unfit to join in Evangeline’s 
pleasures? Are we not first cousins? children of two brothers? 
equally: born and descended? I too,” she went on a little 
breathlessly, “am young, and fond of amusement. Is there any 
reason why I may not go where she goes?” 

Lady Forrester’s eyes opened wider and wider with astonish- 
ment during the delivery of this fiery little speech ; that the meek 
Eleanor, her drudge, her paid dependant, should launch out in 
this manner, was quite an unexpected revelation. Nell’s eyes were 
alight, her colour came and went, her golden head was thrown 
back defiantly ; in all her life she had never looked more beautiful 
—nor to her aunt’s perturbed eyes—more alarming ! 

“ Really, Eleanor!” cried the elder woman, “this exhibition of 
temper is most unseemly and most unladylike. I am positively 
astonished! You ought to know better than to fly out like this. 
You talk of being of equal in birth to my daughter, but surely 
you forget that if your fathers were brothers, your mothers, 
unfortunately for you, come of a widely different class. 1 do not 
wish to taunt you with this misfortune, it would be most 
unchristian to do so, but you cannot be blind to the fact of the 
gulf which divides you from my children. Besides, there are other 
things ; the unfortunate name you all had at Marshlands, and 
the uncomfortable ending to your own engagement, which no 
one seems quite to have understood, and for which of course 
people will always believe you to have been in the fault.” For 
Lady Forrester in these latter days had found out beyond a 
shadow of doubt that it was Nell herself, and not one of her 
sisters, who had either jilted, or been jilted by Cecil Roscoe. 
“Then look at your sister Millicent,” she continued, “ you spoke 
of going to stay with her just now—I hope, my dear Eleanor, for 
your own sake, that you will do nothing of the kind. Your uncle 
and I consider that Millicent has disgraced the family—turning 
herself into a female veterinary surgeon, and selling nasty 
ointments ina shop, Everybody, I hear, has been talking about 
it in Fenshire, and everybody is scandalized and! disgusted by 
such extraordinary conduct. I do really hope, Eleanor, that you 
will dissociate yourself from your sister, and I trust that you will 
not misunderstand me or think me unkind when I tell you, that 
after we come home at the end of July I can no longer conveniently 
offer to keep you here. But, pray believe me, my dear, your uncle 
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and I shall always take a deep and kindly interest in your welfare ; 
indeed, we have already taken steps in order to help you to carvé 
out a respectable and honourable career for yourself.” 

Nell had kept silence during the whole of this long speech. 
After a very few moments, the little flash of spirit that had 
aroused her into something of her old combativeness, had 
flickered down and died sadly away. By the time that Lady 
Forrester came to the end of her harangue, .Nell’s eyes were full 
of tcars. 

“ Does the world then never forget or forgive ?” she murmured 
brokenly, for even the allusion to her mother had ceased to an- 
ger her; she believed her to be dead, and the dead cannot be 
harmed by cruel words. 

“What career can you suppose to be open to me then, Aunt 
Catherine, if I am unfit, as you say, to join in Evangeline’s 
life?” 

“I did not say that, Eleanor ; do not be unreasonable or unjust ! ” 
and Lady Forrester took the girl’s limp hand not unkindly in 
hers. “I never said that you were unfit—I only said it would 
not suit me to have you here, and perhaps I have other reasons 
too, that will hurt you less to hear. I will be very frank with you, 
my dear. Youare very handsome, you know, Eleanor—whilst my 
poor Evangeline ! Oh, you see I am quite open and honest 
with you, my dear, am I not?” and Lady Forrester coloured 
as she made her little confession. 

Nell liked her aunt perhaps better at that moment than she had 
ever done before, for she began to understand that it was this, and 
this chiefly, that was the motive-power of all else that she had 
spoken. 

Her hand closed with a little warmth upon hers. 

“Tell me then what it is that you and my uncle wish me to do,” 
she said humbly ; “Iam not ungrateful to you,aunt. Ican never 
forget that you have at any rate given me a home for more than 
a year. You spoke of a ‘career.’ Tell me what career can pos- 
sibly be open to a girl whose talents are so limited, and whose 
bringing up has been so unsatisfactory as mine? Once indeed, 
when I was very young, I thought of going upon the 
stage——” 

“God forbid!” cried her aunt in genuine consternation ; it was 
pad enough to have one niece who was a veterinary doctoress, but 
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to have a second niece an actress would be too great an accumu- 
lation of misfortune to be endured. “ No, no, my dear; we can 
do better for you than that, I hope. I have in my mind a dear 

old lady, a Mrs. Raymond, who lives in Northumberland. Her 

daughters are all married now, and she is looking out for a com- 

panion, a cheerful young person who will read aloud to her and go 

out driving with her. I have already written about you to her 

daughter, Mrs. Melby, a great friend of mine. I shall meet her 

in town next week and talk it over with her ; if you like the idea, 

I am almost sure I can get the situation for you. Your duties 

will be very light and simple, and it will be a pleasant and com- 

fortable home for you. As it happens, she does not require her 

companion until the first of August, which will fit in with our 

plans very nicely, for I was just going to tell you that your uncle 

has an idea of offering the use of this house to his mother during 

our absence, and if she comes down it will be a kindness on 

your part if you will stay on whilst she is here. I do not 

get on with your grandmother, as I daresay you know, Eleanor, 

and I do not like her to be with my girls. I don’t at all approve 

of her worldly style of conversation, and I should not like my 

daughters to be thrown into her society. But with you it is dif- 

ferent, you are older, and you know her well already—you can 

make allowances for her age, and for her very peculiar and 

unfortunate opinions and views. And you will really be doing 

us a great service if you will remain at Ringwood, in order to 

make things comfortable for her during her stay, for I feel that 

it is a duty to show her some attention. Once before, we lent 

her the house whilst we were away, and she liked being here very 

‘much, only that she complained of loneliness, but she will not be. 
at all lonely if you are here with her.” 

And then Lady Forrester, having delivered herself of all her 
information, delivered a peck, by the way of a kiss, upon Nell’s 
unresponsive cheek, and went her way out of the little back room 
with the comfortable conviction that she had arranged everything 
very cleverly and pleasantly, and had smoothed down all the little 
difficulties between herself and her husband’s niece in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. 

“Well, what did she say?” asked Sir Robert, looking up 
eagerly as she entered his library. 

“Oh, it’s all right. She seemed a little annoyed at first, but 
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now she quite sees the force of my arguments, and is ready to fall 
in with our views.” 

“T don’t like it,” growled Sir Robert sulkily ; “I don’t like it 
a bit, I tell you. Why should the girl be sent away? As pretty, 
and as good a girl as I ever came across. I can’t for the life of 
me see why we should turn her out to earn her own living 
amongst strangers—my poor brother’s child. Why can’t she 
stop on with us, and go out to the balls and kick-ups with Evan- 
geline? The close carriage holds four as easily as three, and it’s 
as little trouble taking out two girls-as one.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Bob,” replied his better-halfirritably. “You 
seem to me to be bereft of your senses sometimes. A nice thing 
it would be for our own child to have a handsome cousin like 
Eleanor always at her elbow, to cut her out and take the wind 
out of her sails! We must marry Evangeline well and quickly, 
so as to get her off our hands before it is time for Florence to 
come out, How are we likely to do that, I should like to know, 
with a girl like Eleanor always there? Why, the marriageable 
men would all be running after her, instead of talking to Evange- 
line.” 

“Well, and why not? Eleanor is the eldest, let her have her 
chances first.” 

But Lady Forrester only shrugged her shoulders contemp- 
tuously. 

“You must allow me to be the best judge of these matters, my 
dear Bob. Besides, it is too late now; I have arranged every- 
thing—Eleanor has agreed to stay here to look after your mother 
till the end of July, and then she will go up to Mrs. Raymond’s in 
Northumberland. She will have a most happy and excellent 
home with her. I have settled it all with Mrs. Melby already, 
and Eleanor is quite pleased with the idea.” 

Whether Eleanor was pleased with the idea or no, she had 
not at any rate been left much choice in the matter. To become 
the paid companion of an elderly widow-lady, who lives all the 
year round in a secluded Northumbrian valley, does not present 
itself as the acme of bliss to a beautiful young woman of twenty- 
two, whose capacities for life and enjoyment are still keen and 
undiminished. 

But Nell said to herself somewhat sadly, that “beggars must 
not be choosers,” and that if her uncle and aunt turned her out of 
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their house, because she was so good-looking as to be considered 
a dangerous rival to their own daughter, there was perhaps 
nothing that she could do better than to agree to their arrange- 
ments for her future—arrangements that were seemingly all cut 
and dried long before she had even been told about them. 

Nell smiled a little grimly to herself over it all. Long ago she 
had been made to understand that to be beautiful was to be 
dangerous, and here indeed was a very practical illustration of 
the truth of the axiom. As long as she was kept in the back- 
ground and nobody had seen her, it had not mattered, and no 
mention had been made by her aunt of her personal disadvantages 
—but the zaiveté with which Lady Forrester had confessed to 
the real reason of her desire to be rid of her, filled Nell’s mind 
with a good deal of amusement. 

“ Every one for himself in this world!” she said to herself with- 
out much bitterness. “Aunt Catherine is no worse than her 
neighbours—love, friendship, charity and justice, all alike are 
swept into a limbo of chaos from the moment that self-interest 
steps in and claims the first place. As long as I could be of use 
to them, they wanted me; even up to the last they mean to 
turn me to account, it seems, for I am to be kept hanging on 
through the summer, because it happens to suit them that I 
should stay and look after Granny. Not that I object to that, 
however !” 

For as to this latter item in the programme for her future, 
Nell was not otherwise than well pleased with it. She had not 
seen her grandmother now for more than a year—since the day 
indeed that she had lunched in Wimpole Street on her way down: 
to Ringwood—and she was unfeignedly glad at the thought of 
being with her again. With all her sins, her cynicism, her lack 
of principle, her easy way of perverting the truth or of twisting a 
falsehood into the semblance of. the truth, there was always the 
fascination of a crisp and tonic atmosphere about the old lady. 
With all her bad points she was picturesquely attractive. Nell 
had not indeed wanted to live with her altogether, but she did 
want to see her occasionally. And besides, she knew very well 
that the old lady loved her—and in all the world there is no 
personal attraction so strong as that consciousness of being loved. 
One can forgive almost anything in a person who loves one for 
one’s self, and for no other reason on earth. Nell had disappointed 
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her grandmother bitterly ; she had also, on more than one occa- 
sion, spoken her mind to her severely and uncompromisingly, and 
she had accused her openly and boldly of untruth and of deceit, 
and yet she well knew that for all that she had in no way 
diminished her affection for her,indeed her straightforward honesty 
had probably increased it. 

It was, therefore, with a sense of real pleasure that she welcomed 
the old lady on her arrival at Ringwood. 

The others had taken their departure two days previously ; the 
maids had swept down the house and had cleared the rooms of 
the litter of the packing, and Nell had seen the last of the family, 
almost with relief, and when her grandmother arrived upon the 
vacated stage, it was as if a bit of her old, free, careless life had 
come back to visit her again. 

The very first words that Lady Forrester addressed to her,when 
she was seated in a comfortable armchair, struck a new chord in 
the long stagnation of her life. 

“So my daughter-in-law is going to turn you out of house and 
home, I understand, Nell! Well, she was always a sour-faced 
cat, and I never could abide her. Bob was never my favourite 
son, as you know—I was always fondest of your poor father—but 
Bob was a good fellow enough, until he married that woman—he 
really was, Nell!” 

“ But I am very fond of Uncle Bob, Granny ; he has been very 
kind to me,” said the girl smiling, as she arranged the cushions 
behind the old lady’s back, thinking to herself as she did so how 
nice it was to hear herself called “ Nell” once more. 

+ “She brought her family to see me yesterday, in Wimpole 
Street,” continued Lady Forrester. “ Miss Evangeline—great 
heavens, what an ‘ Evangeline’ !—they had better have left her in 
the ‘Forest Primeval, she would have been quite at home 
amongst the monkeys !” she chuckled. 

“She is a very good girl, Granny.” 

“Good !” repeated the old woman contemptuously. “What 
is the use of a girl being good, with a face like a potato and a 
figure like a flour-sack? No wonder Catherine wants to get my 
beautiful Nell out of the way before she introduces a creature like 
that into society. Oh! I know your Aunt Catherine of old, my 
dear! She makes a lot of talk, with her charities and her high 
sense of duty, and so forth, but the moment that duty and charity 
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stand in the light of her own selfish wishes, they are very soon 
scattered to the winds. She is a flint-hearted vixen, is your Aunt 
Catherine !” 
“No, really Granny, you do her an injustice,” remonstrated 
Nell, although she could not help laughing at the old lady’s 
vigorous language ; “ Aunt Catherine is not nearly so bad as you 
make out; she is a mother of course, and thinks of her own 
children first—it is not unnatural—but she really acts up to her 
principles—such as they are—in her own way. Aunt Catherine 
is a thoroughly good woman.” 
“Oh, good, good! there you go again, Nell,” cried the old 
woman mockingly, “ with your parrot-like talk about ‘goodness.’ 
Of course she is good: what else is left to ugly women but to be 
good, I should like to know? It is their only career. Do you 
suppose anybody ever tempted your aunt Catherine to be any- 
thing else but good, my dear? or will anybody ever tempt that 
suet dumpling of a daughter they have been so stupid as to 
christen after an epic poem? A pretty ‘Evangeline’ indeed!” 
And the old lady gave a vicious little snort of derision, quite in ’ 
her old style, at the romantic name that offended her so much. 
“Women to whom no temptation comes are very fortunate, 
Granny,” remarked Nell gravely. 
“ And very uninteresting !” snapped Lady Forrester. 




























CHAPTER XXXV. 


UP IN THE BEECH WOODS. 





“WHAT have they been doing to you down here, Nell?” asked 
Lady Forrester one afternoon a few days later, when Nell had 
installed her armchair in a sheltered corner of the lawn, with a 
warm wrap tucked around her, so that she might enjoy the sun- 
shine and the gentle breezes of the sweet summer day. “I have 
been watching you carefully, my dear, ever since I came, and I 
have come to the conclusion that you look pale and thin and 
worn. Has she been worrying and badgering you, that she-devil 
-of a daughter-in-law of mine? she is capable of anything! Come, 
tell me the truth ; you can surely speak plainly to me.” 

Nell smiled a little. “I am afraid I can’t oblige you, Granny, 
_by making myself out to be the victim of ill-treatment. Aunt 
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Catherine has been uniformly kind to me, I assure you, in spite 
of her feline and fiendish proclivities.” 

“There must be something to account for your losing your 
looks in this way,” persisted the old lady, with a troubled glance 
at the girl’s pale and somewhat sad face. “ You never looked 
peaky and thin like this before, and all the spirit gone out of 
your eyes and your voice. Why, you aren’t half the girl you 
were. Nell!” as a sudden thought struck her, “ you are not such 
a fool as to be fretting still after that miserable creature Cecil 
Roscoe, are you ?” 

“Oh, no—no!” and Nell laughed outright. 

“You are sure you are not breaking your heart because he is 
married ? ” 

“Not in the very least,” she replied with amused decision. 

“Then,” persisted Lady Forrester wickedly, “is it poor Vane 
Darley, whose death has preyed upon your mind, my dear, and 
impaired your good looks so sadly ?” 

“Granny! you should not ask me such a question,” cried Nell 
warmly. 

“ Oh, it’s all very well to put on that indignant air, my dear, but 
you know, as well as I do, that you cared for the poor old sinner 
fifty times more than you ever did for that minced-up prig 
Roscoe! and I am sure you were quite right, for poor Vane, with 
all his sins, was, at any rate, a man, whereas the other was no 
better than a wooden effigy out of a Noah’s Ark!” 

Nell bent down and kissed the old lady lightly upon the 
forehead. “I am all right,Granny dear—don’t trouble about me 
or my looks! I do not think about either of those men at all, 
now-a-days ; one forgets everything, I suppose, in time, and I 
neither grieve nor fret nor break my heart over the past in the 
least now—it is all over—dead and cold! Sometimes I wonder 
if there is any power of feeling left in me. The capacity for 
emotion dies at last, I suppose ; passion wears itself out, and even 
love’s flame flickers down, for lack of fuel, and is snuffed out, and 
I am one of those people who could never go on loving any one 
hopelessly. One can defy fate when one gets to that stage, you 
know, Granny! I don’t think any man could have the power 
to make me suffer now—it is something to thank God for, any 
way.” 

And it was certainly not either of dead Vane Darley, or of 
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Cecil Roscoe, who was married and had presumably forgotten 
her, that Nell was thinking at that moment, as her eyes strayed 
dreamily across the smooth-shaven sun-lit lawn to where—far 
away beyond the lime tree avenue—the haymakers were tossing 
the fragrant new-cut grass into the warm sweet air. 

Old Lady Forrester watched her keenly ; instinctively she had 
guessed that there was some other closed chapter of the girl's 
life of which she herself knew nothing. “There has been some 
one else,” she said to herself; “I guessed as much! Vane 
Darley was a mere episode, Cecil Roscoe never came within 
reach of her heart, and yet Nell has loved—and has loved un- 
happily—when, and where, and whom—I wonder ?” 

But aloud, she only said to her, after a little pause : 

“ Nell, I wish I could see you married before I die; it would be 
a great happiness to me, my dear.” 

Nell turned to her with one of her old bright sunny smiles, a 
smile that lit up eyes and lips, and seemed to give back life and 
colour to her whole face. 

“T am a horrible failure, Granny dear, am I not? and I am 
afraid I shall be so always—for I shall never marry.” 

“Why not, my dear—why not?” 

“Because,” said Nell slowly, after a brief pause, whilst the 
colour stole swiftly in a bright wave from her brow to her 
chin, “because the only man I would ever marry now, does not 
want me in the very least. But don’t let us talk about it any 
more,” she resumed in a lighter voice; “one can live well 
enough alone, and men were only created, I think, to make the 
women who love them miserable. I am doomed to be an old 
maid, Granny, and after all, there are many worse lives amongst 
the women who are married, I expect!” 

“ Married or single, Nell, I shall leave you every penny of my 
money,” said the old woman, drawing her down towards her 
affectionately. 

“TI don’t want your money, Granny ; keep it yourself, and live 
long and enjoy it,” answered Nell quickly. 

“Qh, I am not the least anxious to die, I assure you,” replied 
Lady Forrester with her little chuckling laugh. “TI’d live for 
ever if I knew how, for I don’t feel at all sure as to what they'll 
do with me bye-and-bye, and one knows the worst of this world 
any way! As to my money, you don’t suppose I would be such 
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a fool as to leave it behind me, if I could take it away with me, 
do you? I am a great deal too fond of my money, my dear. 
But then, there’s no provision for luggage made when one has to 
take that express train. With all the march of intellect and of 
civilization they talk so much about, no one, as far as I know, 
has ever discovered a way of doing that yet! So, as I’ve got to 
leave it behind, I’d sooner you had it than any one else. Dottie 


has been lucky enough to get a husband at the eleventh hour; I - 


consider her provided for, and Millicent, as you tell me, is growing 
rich over her nasty grease pots. Well, I swear that no child of 
that woman with a kitchen fender for a nose shall ever touch a 
shilling of it, even though my own son is her husband. So it 
will all have to come to you, you see, Nell, there is no help for 
it!” 

Nell only smiled, and stroked the wrinkled old hand, and then 
she stooped to pick a sprig of heliotrope from a flower-bed close 
by. 

“ That is so like you, Nell ; not even to say ‘thank you’!” said 
her grandmother, watching her amusedly as she fastened the 
flower in her belt. “ Any other girl would have overwhelmed me 
with gratitude, and I should have lost my temper and used bad 
words, but you are like no one else, Nell; that is why, I suppose, 
I have always liked you the best. Do you know, sometimes 
I think your mother, poor soul, must have had some wonderful 
touches about her. Of course, we all know she was nota lady by 
birth, and that she did things that outraged what the world calls 
morality, yet it must be from her that you get that queer strain 
of something that is so fine and individual. I am certain you 
don't get it from any Forrester that ever was born—and I am a 
Forrester myself by birth ; I was ycur grandfather’s first cousin, 
as you know, and that is why, I suppose, all the worst of both 
branches of the family culminate in me. Well, as I was going 
to say, we none of us ever heard what became of your poor 
mother ; I suppose she must be dead long ago, but I think that 
woman must once have been capable of better things than her 
fate brought her to, and perhaps the good in her came out before 
she died.” 

“Granny,” cried Nell brokenly, turning to her with a sudden 
rush of tears into her eyes, “I thank you, and I bless you for those 
kind words, from the bottom of my heart.” 
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“ And yet she doesn’t thank me in the very least for putting 
down her name as residuary legatee in my will,” replied Lady 
Forrester mockingly, as she drew the girl fondly to her and kissed 
her. “Ah, Nell, you are truly a wonderful child for worming 
yourself into one’s heart.” 

It was some few days after this conversation that Nell began 
to find out that her grandmother was very much aged and broken. 
She had not noticed it at first, because the excitement of her 
journey and her meeting with herself had given her a little spurt, 
which had served to keep up a certain amount of life and animation 
in her, and for about a week she had seemed to be as bright and 
as full of “go” as ever. But presently she began perceptibly to 
flag. A slight cold, which she caught one day from sitting out 
too late in the garden, pulled her down toan unreasonable degree. 
Nell began also to perceive that the old woman had altered her 
habits and customs in many little ways. She never came down- 
stairs till after lunch now, and she retired to bed almost directly 
after dinner. Although the pony carriage had been left for her 
use, she did not care to take drives ; driving shook her, she said ; 
she liked a wheel-chair up and down the avenue, or, even better, 
to sit stillupon the lawn. She still played her games of patience 
on dull and chilly days, but she as often as not dropped asleep 
over them, And above all, the old racy defiant talk that used 
to be always full of piquancy and of fun, now often dropped into 
a mere irritable snarl against men and manners, or a pitiful 
whine over the disappointments and failures of her own life. 

Less and less, as the days went on, was Lady Forrester the 
bright and lively companion which Nell had. looked forward to 
find in her, and more and more was the girl thrown back upon 
her own resources and upon a solitary life in the large deserted 
house. 

One day in June, when Lady Forrester had been about three 
weeks at Ringwood, Nell made a discovery which, in spite of her 
boasts of indifference and of forgetfulness, set her heart beating 
quickly and brought the colour in a flame to her cheeks. 

She was hunting about in her uncle’s library for something to 
read. The books from Mudie had ‘all migrated with the family 
to town, and the literature on Sir Robert’s bookshelves was not of 
a lively description, consisting chiefly of works upon farming and 
grazing, agricultural reports, together with many thick and 
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ponderous volumes of old-fashioned standard works—Gibbon’s 
‘Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Smollett’s novels, 
Hallam’s “Constitution of England,” “Sir Charles Grandison ” 
in twelve volumes, and other works of a similar antiquated date, 
which had been acquired by Sir Robert’s predecessors, and on 
which the soft dust of ages had accumulated through the many 
long years that their pages had lain closed and unopened. There 
was not very much to tempt Nell amongst all this. She had read 
all the books in the village lending library, over and over again, 
all the fairy stories too in the schoolroom, as well, and even 
Miss Younge’s girlish heroines had become wearisomely familiar 
to her. She felt inclined for a long ramble up the hills, this lovely 
morning ; for Granny had a headache, and was not likely to 
leave her room till late Butoh! for a book of some sort to keep 
her company up amongst the solitudes of the beech woods! 

All at once she espied a little heap of magazines lying upon a 
small table in a distant window. Here was a treasure trove 
indeed! She looked eagerly through them ; they were mostly 
old numbers of the Wineteenth Century, the Fortnightly Contem- 
porary, and others of the same class, and as she turned them 
over to find something she had not read before, that looked likely 
to interest her, her eye suddenly was arrested by the name of an 
article on the outer cover of an April number of one of them: 

“ Japanese Philosophy and Japanese Worship ”—by “ Jute.” 

She remained breathless, staring at the words. Full well did 
Nell recollect the secret of that nom de plume of “Jute,” which 
had been once confided to her. 

The article was’ Julian Temple’s beyond a doubt. But Japan? 
Why was he writing about Japan? She turned over the pages 
hurriedly ; the article was couched in terms of personal experience, 
as though the writer were actually in the country he was writing 
about, or had been there very lately. And the date of its 
publication was April ; only two months ago! 

All sorts of contradictory surmises and speculations floated 
through her mind. She must at any rate read it—and that at 
once—but not here, in the cramped confinement of four walls. 
She must be out in the deep solitudes of the woods, with the wide 
blue sky above her, to read the words written by this man 
still so dear to her—written, apparently, somewhere on the other 
side of the world. 
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To read the published writings of a friend, whom one knows 
intimately, is one of the most interesting things in the world. It 
is like looking deep into the inner heart and mind of one we have 
known under possibly a totally different aspect. For with all 
conscientious writers, such as Julian Temple, the true self comes 
out unconsciously and instinctively, through the medium of the 
pen. He who writes for the broad verdict of the outer world, 
stays not to think of the narrowed opinions of friends and 
acquaintances, nor to consider well-worn family prejudices which 
might cramp and harry his freedom. Alone in the solitude of 
his study, he sits face to face with the best which is in him to give, 
and if he be honestly in earnest, it is of that best that he will pour 
out upon the blank sheets of paper before him. 

It is indeed almost an impossibility to some minds to write 
that which they do not believe, or to keep back from the paper 
that which they feel strongly. In conversation it is easy enough 
to dress the face, to restrain the tongue, to utter empty platitudes, 
or, if necessary, to keep silence altogether. For have we not been 
told that the gift of speech has -been given to mortal man ex- 
pressly to conceal his real thoughts ? 

But to wréte falsely or misleadingly is quite another matter. 

Nell sat upon a grassy upland slope and devoured that article 
written by Julian Temple from end to end, with an eager sense 
of delight and rapture. When she had read it through once, she 
turned to the beginning and read it again. Much of it was beyond 
her comprehension, some parts of it were abstruse and difficult 
to follow, some of it again was scientific and statistical, yet again 
and again there were touches of human interest or of poetical 
imagery which thrilled her through and through with a sense of 
the living personality of the man she knew—it was as though he 
himself were talking to her. 

When she had studied it thus, long and carefully, she arose 
from her seat upon the mossy bole of a giant beech, and with her 
finger still set betwixt the leaves of the magazine, climbed slowly 
upwards to the summit of the wooded hill. 

This article about Japan furnished her with much food for 
thought. She began to perceive that there might be other reasons 
than those she had always supposed, to have kept him so 
persistently silent. 

If he had been away, as this writing of his seemed to imply, on 
37 
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a prolonged tour in distant lands, did it not supply a cause 

for that utter oblivion of herself with which she had hitherto 

credited him, and might not that oblivion be merely due to his 
| absence ? *y 
Full of these thoughts, Nell reached the summit of the 
wooded ridge which overlooked Ringwood Manor. Along the 
top of the hills there ran a narrow moss-grown path, which was 
a favourite walk of hers. The views from, here were charming. 
On one side lay her uncle’s property, the village, and the church, 
and the trout stream that wound in shining’ silver snake-like 
folds through the well-timbered park and became lost to sight 
amongst the green meadows in the wide valley beyond. Deep 
down on the further side there lay another gentleman’s house—a 
low white mansion, to which she had once driven with her aunt 
to leave some cards. It belonged to a General Callendar, an old 
bachelor who suffered from gout and bad temper, and the place 
was accounted a wasted one to the neighbourhood, in that its 
master neither entertained himself, nor came to the entertain- 
ments of his neighbours. 

Nell walked slowly along. The path, which led down to Ring- 
wood behind her, led on into the domain of General Callendar 
beyond. It was, in fact, the boundary line between the two 
properties, and the owners of both had a right of way along it. 
The sunshine up here was full and strong, the trees were smaller 
and lay farther apart, and the June breezes blew fresh and sweet 
from Heaven. 

All at once Nell saw, just in front of her, the figure of a man 
lying stretched upon his back, half across the path. He was 
dressed in a light-brown tweed suit, and wore a soft cap of the 
same material crushed down over hiseyes. She saw immediately 
that it was no keeper or woodsman, but a gentleman. 

lle was apparently asleep, for he did not move a muscle, 
although she was near enough for him to have heard her footsteps 
had he been awake. 

She was just upon the point of turning and stealing softly away 
—not liking to advance nearer at the risk of awaking a stranger 
—when suddenly she was struck by a consciousness of familiarity 
in the outlines of the recumbent figure. The face was turned 
away from her, but something in the crisp grey. of the close cut 
hair, in the broad shoulders, in the sunburnt hand flung carelessly 
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back upon the carpet of moss on which he lay, sent a wild 
suggestion through her mind. 

Her heart began to beat with excitement. Surely this man 
was no stranger. She crept noiselessly forward until she was 
within a stone’s-throw of the sleeping man, until she saw him 
plainly. 

‘It was Julian Temple. 

The sunlight glinting through the leafy trees threw dappled 
shadows across his tanned face and over his big, strong figure. 
To her fancy, he seemed a little older and greyer than when she 
had seen him last ; he looked as though he had lived a hard life, 
as though the strain of travel had told upon him. Otherwise he 
was not changed. She stood there watching him for some 
minutes—five or ten perhaps—she could not afterwards remem- 
ber how long. A strong fascination held her there immovable 
and speechless, then suddenly, before she could draw back, his 
eyes unclosed with a start and fixed themselves upon her. 

For half a minute or so he made no other movement, dream- 
land perhaps still held him prisoner. Nell trembled a little, her 
colour came and went; then at length she smiled, and with the 
smile the strange moment of suspense ended, and he sprang to 
his feet. 

“ This is a miracle indeed!” he cried with the blood showing 
red through the dark tan of his cheek. “I believe I was dream- 
ing of you,” he added with a little laugh, and the next moment 

‘her hands were clasped in his, and his keen deep-set eyes were 
scanning her face eagerly, almost hungrily. 

“Ts it indeed you—yourself?” he said, with a ring of irrepres- 
sible joy in his voice, for there are no laws of God or of man 
which can quench that rush of gladness to the heart of him who 
meets once more, after the long pain of parting, the woman whom 
he loves best in all the world. “ How good it is to see you 
again! but by what strange trick of fortune are you here ?” 

“Oh, it is very simple,” answered Nell with a shy happy laugh, 
“there is no miracle at all about it; do you not know that my 
uncle’s place, Kingwood, lies just below us to the left ?” 

“ Ah yes, of course— Sir Robert Forrester—I remember. And 
you are staying with him?” 

Nell nodded. “But you?” she inquired; “your appearance 
here is far more wonderful than mine.” 
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“ Not so; I too can account for myself being here very easily. 
My old godfather, General Callendar, lives down there ; whenever 
I want a little peace and quiet I come down here to find it. Just 
now I want to write a book. I have been home in England just 
three days, and I am going to try and give an account of my 
travels. I have been all through China and Thibet by a new 
route, and then I crossed the Himalayas and came down to Srin- 
uggar ; so now, naturally, I want to do as other travellers in the 
wilds have done, make money by writing down my yarns. I 
came up here to the woods after breakfast to think out my 
first chapter, and fell asleep; and I have awakened—to find 
you!” 

“See what I have been just reading,” cried Nell joyously, 
holding up the magazine before him; “is it not a strange coin- 
cidence?” 

“Oh, my article on Japan; I sent it home before I set off from 
Pekin on my great journey. It is a dull thing, I think; I am 
afraid it must have bored you.” 

“On the contrary, I have enjoyed it immensely.” 

Meanwhile they were strolling slowly along the upland path ; 
there was a suppressed excitement in their words and in their 
faces, a subtle under-current of electricity which seemed as it 
were to enfold them both, yet after the first moment of wondering 
joy their talk was that of two acquaintances who meet soberly 
and in a common-place fashion after an ordinary every-day part- 
ing. Did either of them recollect at that moment, how, and 
where they had last met? Did not some vision of that scene of 
horror and confusion, of the flames and the belching smoke, of the 
terror and the death that had been so close to them, come 
betwixt their eyes and the peaceful woodland scene around them ? 
Some echo too, perchance, of those few desperate and passionate 
words of love which were the last that had been exchanged be- 
tween them? If so, it is certain that neither of them gave any 
outward indication of these memories. 

“T hope you will enjoy my book more, some day,” Temple was 
saying as they walked, in answer to her last remark; “it ought 
to be interesting, for I went over some fresh ground where no 
Englishman has been before. If only I can make the telling of 
it good 21 ; 





“And what about the romance?” cried Nell, with a reckless 
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sense of audacity in her happy heart. “The romance, you know, 
that we were to write together, you and I?” 

He gave her a quick side-long glance, his face flushed, for a 
moment he did not answer. 

“You know very well that it will never be written now,” he 
answered her gravely, so gravely indeed that she looked at him 
with a vague wonder in her eyes. 

But his face was turned away from her, and he did not meet 
her glance. 

At his heart he thought to himself, “Why did she say that? 
Women are cruel as death when they know that a man loves 
them!” 

Presently they came to a place where the ways parted. He 
stopped and held out his hand to her. 

“T fear that here I must wish you good-bye,” he said, with the 
studied politeness of an ordinary acquaintance. “My old god- 
father lunches at one o’clock, and he is a veritable dragon of 
punctuality ; it puts him out dreadfully if one is late for meals. 
I—I wish, but I hardly know whether I ought to express such a 
wish—I wish that I might be allowed to come and call on you 
at Ringwood to-morrow afternoon. You will say frankly, won’t 
you, if you would rather I did not?” 

There was a wistful pleading look in his eyes which she did 
not quite understand ; he seemed almost as if he feared that the 
not extravagant request might be denied. 

“May I come?” he added with a curious timidity. 

“Why not?” she answered confidently and gaily, and there 
was not a shadow of reservation in the clear and candid eyes 
that met his own. 

“ Thanks, then I will,” he said. 

But afterwards, when he had parted with her and was going 
down the winding path towards the white house below, he said 
to himself, “So she has ceased to care! Well, it is better for 
her—and I ought, I sunpose, to be thankful.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A GARDEN OF ROSES. 


NELL was out in her aunt's rose garden, snipping the dead heads 
of the roses off the standard trees, In all her life it seemed to 
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her there had never been so fair a day. Surely the sky was 
bluer, the air purer, the birds sang more sweetly than they had 
ever sung before—or was it only those glad ringing echoes within 
her own heart'that made the world seem to-day to be so beautiful ! 

She had dressed herself in a white cotton dress, and a wide 
straw hat, which, if the truth be told, she had been busy retrim - 
ming all the morning with fresh white muslin, shaded her happy 
eyes from the inquisitive rays of the sun. On her hands were 
rough gardening: gloves, and a basket was upon her arm. 

She had chosen this particular occupation this afternoon because 
the rose-garden lay at the back of the house and commanded a 
view of the pathway leading from the wooded hills by which, as 
being a short cut, Julian Temple would assuredly come to Ring- 
wood, and as she snipped off the withered flowers there was a 
dancing music at her heart —the music of joy, which is the sweetest 
music in all the world. 

It was only a week ago since Nell had said to her grand- 
mother that her capacity for emotion and for happiness was dead 
and cold, and would never awake again. But we never any of 
us can tell what is the extent of the recuperative power within 
ourselves, or how life, in altering itself, may alter us with it. 

For sometimes it happens that we have plodded so long through 
a bare and desolate country, along level and dreary roads, that 
we have learnt to say to ourselves despondingly: “ All is over 
for me; I have had my good days, and have lived my life ; I must 
be content now to lay aside all bright colours out of the pictures 
of my life, and to put up henceforth with the dull greys and drabs 
of a monotonous and colourless existence.” And then, perchance, 
even as the words are on our lips, it comes to pass that the long 
straight road turns unexpectedly ; new scenes open out suddenly 
before us, and a green and lovely land flooded with sunshine and 
gay with gem-like flowers lies spread in front of us. And so, ina 
wonderful way, life takes a fresh start for us, and our ways lead 
us once again into the pleasant places we had believed in our 
evil days to be left behind for ever. 

So it had been with Nell Forrester. For so long a time her 
path had been hard and stony, that she had left off hoping for 
better things. But now, all at once, hope had come back to her, 
and with it a Hehe hearted gaiety to which she had been long a 
stranger. 
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She sang a merry little tune to herself over her task, and her 
eyes kept on glancing impatiently towards the corner of the 
shrubbery whence she expected every moment to see Julian 
Temple emerge. 

And she made a very fair picture, standing there amongst the 
cream and crimson roses, whose clusters framed in her slender 
figure with a background of brilliant colour, whilst the sunshine 
glinted upon her shining hair, turning its golden-bronze into fire, 
and flickered into the happy eyes that were all alight with glad 
and eager expectation. 

But after all, Julian Temple did not come by way of the shrub- 
bery, but by the main entrance to the park and up the lime tree 
avenue, and it was the under-footman coming up behind her 
who announced to her with prosaic bluntness the advent of her 
heart’s lord and king. 

“A gentleman, miss, as has asked for Lady Forrester,” said 
Thomas, as he held out a card to her on a silver tray. “I did 
not feel quite sure if her ladyship was in, but I’ve showed him 
into the morning-room.” 

The card gave hera chill. She took up the white morsel from 
the tray, and looked at it with a secret sense of annoyance and 
offence. How cold, how formal was this approach ! 

“Lady Forrester will be coming downstairs to go out in her 
chair in a few minutes,” she said to the footman, formally and 
dully ; “will you ask the gentleman to come out here, please ?” 

And presently he was ushered out through one of the long 
French windows on to the lawn. 

They: shook hands in an every-day sort of manner, and Julian 
made some commonplace remark upon the beauty of the 
weather. 

Yet his eyes were riveted earnestly upon her. “She looks 
happy,” he thought, “radiantly happy, indeed! Well, from the 
bottom of my heart I am glad of it,” and yet he smothered some- 
thing very like a sigh. And he thought that in all his wanderings 
in foreign lands he had never seen a fairer sight than this beau- 
tiful English woman, with her sweet sensitive face—a rose herself, 
amongst the garden full of roses about her. 

Nell had murmured some half-audible reply to his trivial 
remark, then she turned her face a little away, towards the 
standard of deep red roses that stood beside her. ; 
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And it seemed to him that there was something of constraint 
in her manner. 

“T want so much to hear all your news,” he began rather des- 
perately, after a little interval which threatened to prolong itself 
into awkwardness ; “tell me about your father and sisters—they 
are all well at Marshlands, I hope? and have your sisters got as 
many admirers now-a-days as they used to have, or have new ones 
replaced the old set?” 

Nell was on the point of snipping off a red rosebud that was 
close to her hand. At his words she paused abruptly with up- 
lifted scissors, and looked round at him with a startled bewilder- 
ment in her lovely eyes. 

“ Surely, Mr. Temple, you must have heard that my father is 
dead, and that Marshlands has passed into other hands?” she 
exclaimed. 

His face became serious at once. “Indeed, I did not know 
it,” he replied earnestly; “I entreat you to forgive my 
thoughtless question. I am indeed grieved. You must re- 
member that I have not seen a newspaper nor received a 
letter for over a year. But, your sisters? I really scarcely dare 
to ask “ 

“Oh, my sisters are very well,thank you. Dottie married Jim 
Popham—‘ Poppet’ as we used to call him—soon after my poor 
father died. She went out to India with her husband, and she is 
exceedingly happy there. Millie is also getting on very well in 
her own way. She has settled in Fenchester.” 

“Tam glad they are well,” he said rather absently ; and then 
there was another little awkward silence. 

After a few moments, with something apparently of an effort, 
he brought out another question. 

“ And Cecil—he is well, I hope? Is he at home to-day?” 

The basket she held in her hands dropped with a little crash 
to her feet, and all the withered rose leaves fell scattered upon 
the grass between them. 

“ Cecil /” she repeated in accents of the profoundest amaze- 
ment. “Mr. Temple, what do you mean—and—and who do you 
take me for ?” 

“Are you not Cecil’s Roscoe’s wife?” he faltered, his own 
heart beginning to beat with a strange and wonderful suggestion. 
And then instantly he read the answer to his question in her 
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glowing face. “My God!” he cried, “did you zo¢ marry him then, 
after all? and are you Nell Forrester still ?” 

Her low rippling laugh was good to hear. She pulled off her 
rough gardening gloves with a gesture full of meaning, and held 
up her slim left hand before his eyes. The fingers were ringless— 
for Cecil’s diamond engagement ring had disappeared ; only the 
brilliants that encircled the tiny watch upon her wrist still glit- 
tered and shone there as of old in the sunlight. 

For a moment he seemed scarcely able to speak, so violent 
was the revulsion, so sudden the rush of feeling from apathy 
and resignation to the heights of life and of hope. 

“TI am utterly bewildered! it seems a miracle! I have heard 
nothing of all this. Did you break off your engagement then, 
after all? and yet I could swear that even since my return some 
one has told me that Cecil Roscoe was married.” 

“So he is—but not to me,” she answered gaily. “Cecil married 
that little heiress, Miss Vincent, whom I believe his mother had 
destined him for all along.” 

“Then you are free, Nell ?>—free ?” 

“Perfectly free,” she replied drily. “If freedom be a blessing, 
I undoubtedly am blessed therewith.” 

“ But, Nell, don’t you know then that you are mine!” he cried 
impetuously—“ mine to claim and to hold for ever?” And he 
made as though he would draw her towards him, but she held 
back from him resolutely ; yet as he had taken her hand he would 
not resign it, although she struggled to take it away. 

“ Look here, Nell,” he pleaded, “do not repulse me now. No 
—I am not going to let you go. Have you quite forgotten that 
night when you and I faced death together, through the flames and 
the smoke of that dreadful fire? and when I told you that I loved 
you and should love you always, in death or in life? You did not 
hold back from me then, Nell. No, you cast your dear arms about 
my neck and gave me your sweet lips to kiss, and I knew well 
enough then that you loved me. Ah! you cannot undo that 
moment, Nell ; it is mine always, and for ever. You can’t have 
changed since then. But, my God! it makes me mad to think 
of the time I have wasted away from you—fool that I was to 
be wandering across pathless deserts and over inaccessible 
mountains—courting dangers and longing for a death that would 
not come at my bidding—when all this time I might have been 
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at home with you, my darling—safe and happy! Was it for my 
sake, Nell, that you broke off your engagement at the last?” 

Perhaps he had spoken too suddenly, perhaps in the tumul- 
tuous rush of his own feeling he had not sufficiently borne in 
mind that love is a shy flower in a woman’s heart, and that one 
who has learnt and suffered as Nell had done, needs to be wooed 
in a soberer fashion ; or perhaps it was only that she herself was 
foolish and over-sensitive. Be that as it may, at the sound of his 
passionate words there came over her a terrible sense of doubt 
and uncertainty, and the ring of triumph in his exulting voice 
only struck a cold chill echo into her heart. 

“He thinks that he loves me,” she thought ; “ but he does not 
know me. If he knew everything about me, would he not turn 
from me and leave me as Cecil did?” And in the anguish of the 
thought it seemed to her that it would be wiser and safer to 
thrust away this happiness, that might be no happiness at all— 
only a direr trouble than any that had yet befallen her. Was 
not a man’s love always like this, strong only until it is tried? 
Why should Julian Temple be any different to the others? 

He would be like the rest ; and this time, she said to herself, 
the pain of it would kill her. Yet at least she would be honest 
with him, better far to lose him now, and for ever, than that one 
day he should turn round upon her and break her heart by 
saying to her as Cecil had done—* You deceived me, and I do 
not believe you!” 

She wrenched her hand out of his, and the red blood 
faded from her face and left her as pale as the white dress she 
wore, 

“You do not know what you are saying,” she said to him 
coldly and a little brokenly ; “it is not in the least as you imagine. 
I did not break off my engagement to Cecil. I did not love him, 
yet I would have gone on with it and have married him if he 
would have had me. But he would not. He heard of things 
against me—things that had happened, that I had done long ago 
—that he considered to be shameful and disgraceful, and he 
declined to marry me in consequence.” 

“The cur!” he exclaimed with a light laugh ; “I could call 
him every bad name under the sun, were it not that I am so 
intensely grateful to him, and just at this moment so super- 
humanly happy that I cannot find it in my heart to curse him. 
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When weare married, Nell “and he drew near to her again and 
strove once more to imprison her hands, but she flung herself out 
of his reach almost angrily. 

“ Don’t you understand,” she cried, “ or must I make it plainer 
still to you? If I was not fit to be Cecil Roscoe’s wife, how can 
I be fit to be yours? I must not, I cannot marry you. Be my 
best friend if you will, but I—I care for you too much to bring 
disgrace upon you,” and her voice broke into a sob. 

“ My dear. little Nell, don’t be foolish,” he said then gravely, 
and yet so gently and tenderly, that the wild rebellious spirit 
within her became all at once soothed and softened; “I don't 
think you seem to understand me very well either. Do you know 
why I rushed off to the other side of the world in such a desperate 
hurry, dear? and why I have prolonged my absence all these long 
months, going into all sorts of uncomfortable and savage countries 
which I really had not the slightest desire to visit? It was only 
just because of you, child, because I could not stay in England to 
see you become another man’s wife, because I felt that I could 
not breathe the air of the same world that gave you to Cecil. I 
told you once, did I not? that I had never loved any woman till 
I met you. Well, it is true enough ; women all bored me.and 
wearied me. Till I met you I was never attracted to one of your 
sex for longer than a day. It is said that men who have no 
experience of love, are those who take the complaint the worst 
when they are knocked over at last. I can honestly affirm that 
it has been so in my case. I have suffered horribly on your 
account, Nell. I was desperately bad for a time, and although, 
when I came back to England the other day, I had become 
numbed and hardened by the pain, so that I did not feel it so 
badly as at first, yet I never for one moment believed myself to 
be really cured. I was always certain that I should carry the 
hurt of it down to my grave. Yesterday, when I opened my 
eyes and saw you standing near me, up there in the woods, 
the old madness all came back upon me in a moment, although 
I thought you were Cecil’s wife. Had I not been so certain by 
the light in your eyes that you were happy with him and had 
forgotten me, I should not have dared to come and see you to-day. 
Nell, do you suppose a man who loves you in this fashion is going 
to be put off by these little trumpery things that you are prating 
about? My dear girl, a man who knows the world as I do, hasa 
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little more certainty about his own mind in such a matter than 
you seem to give him credit for.” 

“ But,” she persisted obstinately, although happiness had begun 
to steal back shyly into her heart at his words—for she said to 
herself that this time, and with this man, she would be absolutely 
open and sincere—“ but you don’t know. I cannot allow you to 
deceive yourself. I must tell you what it was—it was not a 
trumpery thing at all. I was only sixteen—but I ought to have 
known better, it seems—I got myself talked about—I did things 
that compromised my name——” 

He cut short her confessions impatiently. 

“My dear child, you went about unchaperoned with Colonel 
Vane Darley—a blackguard of the first water, I grant you, and 
more shame to him to have taken ‘advantage of your youth and 
inexperience. You went, I believe, on several occasions on his 
yacht, and were unlucky enough to be seen with him by an 
ill-natured, evil-tongued woman, who made the most of the 
situation. There is the whole story, is it not?” 

“You know all this!” she exclaimed, her eyes opening wide in 
amazement. “How on earth do you know? Who told you 
about it all?” 

“ I heard a good deal of it from Cecil in the first instance, and 
I guessed the rest,” he answered, smiling into her astonished 
eyes. “Did you not tell me yourself that you had been on 
board a yacht? Then again, I was with Cecil when he went to 
Wimpole Street, to pump your grandmother about the story.” 

“ But she put him off—she told him a cruel lie about it. He 
went away believing that it was Dottie.” 

“T did not go away believing it was Dottie in the very least, 
my dear. I was perfectly well aware that the old lady was 
romancing. I can put two and two together quite as well as 
most people, Nell.” 

“ And you have known all this all along, and yet you do not 
despise me? Do you know also, then, that Vane Darley wanted 
me to run away with him? and do you know too that he is dead 
now, and that I went to see him, and forgave him, when he was 
dying? Can you learn this also, and still believe that I am fit to 
be your wife ?” 

“My dear child, I can even hear all this unmoved. I am 
not Cecil Roscoe. I know you for what you are, Nell; and not 
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the worst things that you can say about yourself could ever make 
me think you anything but the best and sweetest and dearest 
girl on earth. Besides which, I love you, Nell. I love you so 
much that, frankly, I don’t care a brass farthing what you may 
have done half a dozen years ago, so long only as you will tell 
me that you love me now, and will stick to me for the rest of 
your life, and give to me—and to me only—the right of guarding 
you from all evil and from all slanderous words for evermore. 
Give me that rosebud, Nell—that happy rosebud which is kissing 
your sweet face, and of which I am feeling sadly envious! Give 
it to me, darling, and with it, give me—will you not—your dear 
self?” 

With a shy smile, she lifted her eyes to his, as she laid the red 
rosebud with which she had been idly playing, together with her 
trembling fingers, into the warm grasp of his strong brown 
hands. 

“No one,” she said, with a little break in her voice—as, 
regardless of the many-windowed house behind them, he drew 
her passionately to his heart—“ noone can be loved better than 
that. You take me for granted, Julian; and yet, have you 
remembered that the world will be sure to tell you that evil 
comes to us Forresters by right of birth, and that you are 
marrying one of a bad race?” 

“And what do we care about the world—you and I, Nell! 
Leave all that half-hearted sort of thing to the Cecil Roscoes ! 
Love seems to me to be a much better and nobler thing than 
most men are willing to make of it ; that is why so many people, 
I think, miss the secret of true happiness. To me, Nell, you 
are the one woman on earth I have ever loved. Whatever 
you have done in the past (and I dare swear you have done 
nothing very fcarful!) and whatever you may choose to do in 
the future (which I am content to leave in full faith in your 
hands), cannot alter or do away with that fact, can it ?—the fact 
that, with all my soul and understanding as a reasonable man, 
as well as with all my heart as a fervent lover, I believe in you, 
and worship you—and you only, in all the world.” 

And then for a few moments there was silence between them 
—a hushed silence that was too deep and too full for words— 
until a sudden crunching sound of wheels along the gravel 
path behind them recalled them once more to the things of earth. 
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Lady Forrester’s bath-chair was advancing steadily towards 
them. 

“Tt is Granny!” said Nell ina startled whisper, as she withdrew 
herself quickly, laughing a little and blushing very much, from 
Julian’s encircling arms. “Granny, who is, by the way, the person 
you came to call upon, I believe ?” 

“Your grandmother! No, indeed, I did not know she was 
here. I meant to inquire for your aunt.” 

Lady Forrester was close upon them. 

“Hallo!” she cried, putting up her long-handled glasses 
serutinizingly at them. “Why, whom have we here? Oh, surely 
I have seen this gentleman before, although I do not seem to 
recollect your name, sir.” 

“Tt is Mr. Temple, Granny,” said Nell consciously, going round 
to the other side of the chair and busying herself nervously with 
the cushions at the old lady’s back. The servant who had been 
wheeling the chair withdrew ; the little group stood there in the 
sunshine. Lady Forrester looked sharply from one to the other- 

“Qh, yes, to be sure. I remember you now,” she said acidly 
and somewhat vindictively. ‘“ You are the gentleman who came 
with Cecil Roscoe to bear witness to anything I might happen to 
let fall against the character of my granddaughter, are you 
not ?” 

“Grandmamma!” cried Nell indignantly. 

“T hope you will cease to believe that I did anything of the 
kind, Lady Forrester,” said Temple rather warmly, “ when I tell 
you that I have just been asking Miss Forrester to be my 
wife.” 

“Well, she won’t, then,” answered the old woman decisively 
and promptly, entering into the joke at once, as she threw. a 
keen glance up into her favourite grandchild’s face ; “I can give 
you her answer at once, sir. Nell won’t marry anybody but one 
particular man, she told me so only the other day, and that man 
unfortunately does not want her in the very least.” And then 
she looked quickly from one to the other, with a twinkle of 
merriment in her small screwed-up eyes and with a little air of 
triumph, as though to say, “ There! what do you make of that 
pray?” 

“ The man has changed his mind, Granny,” said Nell demurely ; 
“he has found out that he does want me, after all.” 
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“He has not changed his mind in the least, Lady Forrester,” 
amended Julian Temple, laughing. “ As it happens, he has always 
wanted her—always, since the very first moment he ever set eyes 
upon her.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Forrester drily. “ Nell, my dear,” turning to 
her granddaughter, “is ¢izs gentleman aware that you are an 
exceedingly bad girl ?” 

“ Perfectly, Granny. And he says he likes me all the better for 
it,” answered Nell, meeting her lover’s eyes with a smile across 
the top of the old lady’s poke bonnet. 


THE END 
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Love’s Bargain. 


LoVE struck a bargain with old Time one day, 
By which the one the other’s place should take, 
And whilst the busy world the greybeard sought, 
Young Love remained to mark the flying hours. 
But lo! when trusted with the golden pen, 

His cunning overmatched the elder god. 

‘“‘Old Time is tricked,” he called to those below, 
For waiting whilst the rain and storm should pass, 
He counted out the sunny hours alone. 

But soon arose a cry from those on earth, 

“Oh, Time! take back the marking, as of yore, 
Count out the hours of tempest, as thou wilt, 

But send back Love to cheer our weary way. 

It is not thee we need,” they wept, “but Love ; 
Thy promises all lie in far off years, 

Love grieves us oft—but then he dries our tears.” 


AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 
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The Crusades. 
By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 


PART IV. 


THE Doge resolved:to replenish their magazines of cornjand other 
necessaries from the little islands between Constantinople and 
Chalcedon, before they encamped under the walls of the famous 
city. When they arrived there, silken banners and streamers 
were displayed from the masts of the vessels ; their emblazoned 
and ornamented shields were ranged along the sides of the decks, 
like the battlements of towns, and the vessels sailed under the 
walls of Constantinople, while the knights exhibited young 
Alexius to the people, and endeavoured to incite them to revolt 
against the emperor. Not a single Greek, however, answered to 
the call. War then became the only means of effecting the pro- 
posed revolution. The invaders divided their forces into six 
divisions. Baldwin of Flanders led the vanguard, because his 
soldiers were bowmen. His brother Henry commanded the 
second division; the third, fourth and fifth were led by the 
Counts of St. Paul and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency ; 
and the rear-guard was headed by the Marquis of Montferrat. 
After confessing their sins and making their wills, the day of 
battle arrived. The knights, armed cap-d-pie, their shields 
suspended from their necks and their helmets laced, went on 
board the palandars, with their war-horses covered with rich 
caparisons. The large and heavy vessels received the soldiers. 
The palandars were linked to galleys, which were to conduct 
them over the Bosphorus. Only twenty ships were in the 
harbour of Constantinople. Without opposition, therefore, 
the straits were crossed ; the knights, with their lances on their 
wrists, leaped from the vessels as they approached the shore, 
directly the water reached their girdles. The long and cross bow 
men, and other foot soldiers, followed their example. The 
palandars were brought to anchor, the horses were let out of their 


doors, the knights mounted and formed in order of battle. 
38 
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Constantinople might have been taken by a single effort had 
the sagacity of the Franks been equal to their courage. Five 
days after their first successes, the remarkable spectacle was 
exhibited of a handful of men commencing the siege of the 
largest city in the world. 

Some of the Venetian ships carried towers as lofty as the walls 
of Constantinople. The voice of the Doge was heard threatening 
dreadful punishments to those who would not assault the 
ramparts ; and the standard of St. Mark was soon planted on the 
battlements of one of the towers, and immediately a long extent 
of wall was conquered. The splendid but feeble Grecians poured 
from the city, and formed in battle array before their enemies ; 
but the nerves and soul of war were not in them, and while the 
armies stood gazing at each other, suspense gave birth to terror 
in the mind of Alexius, and he sounded a retreat. After this 
disgraceful cowardice, nothing remained but flight from the scene 
of his shame. On the same evening, therefore, he deserted and 
escaped from the city with his daughter and treasure. 

Abandoned by: their emperor, a victorious army surrounding 
them, the people of Constantinople drew old Isaac from his prison, 
clad him in imperial robes, and placed him on the throne ; but at 
the request of the French and Venetians, he consented to share his 
title and power with his son Alexius. Peace now reigned for a 
while between the Greeks and Latins, and the French soon 
remembered the purpose for which they had taken up arms, and 
sent heralds to the Sultan of Egypt, announcing their intention 
of making him bow to their sway, unless he immediately delivered 
up the Holy Land. 

But, in the meanwhile, another revolution arose in Constanti- 
nople ; a new calamity occurred. A fire broke out, which lasted 
for eight days ; the flames spread through three miles of streets, 
and consumed the northern part of the city. The two emperors, 
father and son, became disunited ; the old man, though totally 
unequal to discharge the duties of royalty, yet was indignant 
because Alexius seemed to place his own name before his ; and 
Alexius, too, offended the Greeks by his free intercourse with the 
Crusaders, and joining in the carousals of the gay cavaliers of 
France, was not ashamed to exchange his royal diadem-for the 
cap of a Venetian sailor. 

Alexius Murtzuple Ducas was eloquent and brave, and by right 
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of his birth he was admitted to the royal palace, where his 

councils were congenial to princes who felt the oppressiveness of 
their debt of gratitude to those who had placed them on the 
throne. War recommenced between the Greeks and Latins. 
Ducas ingratiated himself with the guards of the palace, and took 
the imperial buskins. An old writer says, “This circumstance 
was agreeable to the fashion of the Greek empire; for when an 
emperor was proclaimed, he was not immediately crowned or 
clothed with an imperial robe, but red buskins were given to him 
as the first and principal mark of dignity ; thus commencing a 
ceremony at the foot which most nations begin at the head. 
When an emperor was deposed or degraded, his buskins were 
taken from him. Oriental and Roman kings and princes have 
always wished to be distinguished from the people by the cover- 
ings of the legs and feet. Buskins of scarlet or purple were worn 
by the Roman generals who triumphed. Ornaments as well as 
colour distinguished the buskins of the great.” The people 
received Murtzuple with joy; he immured Alexius in a dungeon ; 
old Isaac died a victim to terror, and the ursurper felt himself 
supreme. 

The Crusaders passed the rest of the winter in preparing for war. 
Murtzuple, knowing his position to be insecure, cruelly ordered 
Alexius to be murdered ; his tragical end was soon known in the 
Christian camp, and a solemn treaty was signed, that, in the 
event of the capture of Constantinople, the booty should be 
equally divided between the French and the Venetians. After 
prolonged fighting for some days, the Grecian towers yielded to 
the soldiers on board the “ Paradise” and “ Pilgrim,” commanded 
by the Bishops of Troyes and Soissons. The gates were soon in 
the possession of the Latins. The Greeks made a momentary 
rally ; but a German count dispersed the re-formed squadrons by 
setting fire to the city, and by that cruel means diverted their 
attention. This was the third fire in Constantinople, and it is 
said to have lasted a night and a day, and to have burnt more 
houses than were contained in any three towns in France. 
The knights galloped through the streets in such martial array 
that many of the terrified inhabitants fled from the city, and in 
the morning it was found that Murtzuple, his wife, and many of 
the despairing people had fled. 


The Crusaders abandoned themselves to the usual vices of 
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conquerors. The palaces of the rich and the meanest houses 
of the poor were explored for plunder by the victors. Their 
sacrilegious hands tore away the ornaments of churches; the 
coffins of the emperors were broken open, and the imperial vest- 
ments stripped from the corpse of Justinian. The rich and beautiful 
altar of the church of St. Sophia was destroyed. Neither the 
voice of reason or religion could stem the ferocity of these 
barbarians. 

Constantine had adorned his city, by purchase and plunder, 
with the sculpture and statuary of the pagan world. But these 
Christian savages, devoid of all love of the beautiful, destroyed 
a figure of Juno, which had formerly been at Samos, and which 
was so colossal that eight oxen could scarcely draw its head from 
the Forum of Constantine to the palace of Bucoleon, after the 
French had mutilated it. 

A beautiful statue of Venus receiving the apple of discord, 
an exquisite Helen, and many other valuable works of art, could 
not stay the destroying hand of the iron-hearted French. Costly 
monuments in marble were broken or destroyed, and such as were 
in bronze were melted into coin. The four bronze horses in the 
Square of St. Mark in Venice were brought from Constantinople 
at this time. 

Nothing now remained to complete the degradation of the 
Greeks than to invest a barbarian with the purple, and the Count 
of Flanders was chosen by the Latins to be emperor. The 
barons and knights, according to the Byzantine custom, elevated 
their future sovereign on a buckler, and bore him into the church 
of St. Sophia. The Papal legate threw the imperial purple over 
Baldwin; the soldiers joined with the clergy in crying aloud, 
“He is worthy of reigning!” and the splendour of conquest was 
tarnished by the Grecian ceremony of presenting to the new 
emperor a tuft of lighted wool, and a small vase filled with bones 
and dust, as emblems of the perishableness of grandeur and the 
brevity of life. And truly these presentiments were fulfilled, for 
in a very few years fortune ceased to smile on the Latins in 
Constantinople, and their dominion only lasted there for fifty- 
seven years, 

While the people of France were preparing for the fifth 
Crusade, the Egyptians were suffering from the misery of a 
dreadful famine. The streets of every town were strewn with 
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dead bodies, and when the vilest descriptions of food had been 
exhausted, men arrested the progress of starvation by eating the 
flesh of their fellow-creatures. Women were executed in Cairo 
for sustaining their own lives by devouring their children. The 
shores of the Nile were covered with corpses, and so numerous 
were the funerals in the cities that it became impossible to per- 
form the last sad rites with decency, and bodies were thrown 
into the fields, or collected into heaps. No calculation of those 
who succumbed to this calamity was made, and the Arabic 
historians dismiss the dreadful subject with the remark that God 
alone could reckon the number. 

The Christians were exempted from this awful scourge, but 
only to participate in another catastrophe. Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine were almost ruined by an earthquake. However, 
the destruction of buildings was soon replaced, for Asiatic dwell- 
ings are simple and of moderate cost. 

The successes of the French Crusaders before Constantinople 
alarmed the Mussulmans, and Saphadin gladly concluded a 
treaty for six years’ peace with the Christians. But Palestine 
soon became again the theatre of ambition and glory. Almeric 
and his wife died, and Mary, the daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Tyre, was the new queen of Jerusalem. The eccle- 
siastical and civil potentates resolved that Philip Augustus of 
France should provide a husband for Mary, and he, therefore, 
singled out John de Brienne, who was wise in council, ex- 
perienced in war, and well known among the knights of Europe. 
John de Brienne received the news with joy, and promised that 
in two years he would arrive in Palestine with a powerful band. 

The truce of six years was on the point of expiring, and 
Saphadin. offered to renew it, and to resign to the regency any 
ten castles or towns they might select, to be retained by the 
Christians if the Saracens broke their faith. The knights of St. 
John and those of the Teutonic Order wished to accept this 
offer, but the clergy and Templars declared for war. In Sep- 
tember, 1210, John de Brienne arrived at Acre ; the next day he 
was married to Mary, and shortly afterwards was crowned, and 
received the oaths of allegiance of the barons. 

England and Germany were torn by internal disturbances, and 
the court of France awaited the course of events ; while Pope 
Innocent levied a great number of Crusaders, whom he sent to 
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destroy the Albigenses in France. From these various reasons 
the cause of Palestine languished. As peace had been refused, 
Saphadin made war against the King of Jerusalem, who dis- 
played his valour in many a fierce encounter. But he foresaw 
the approaching ruin of his kingdom, and, therefore, wrote to 
the Pope for aid. 

In a circular letter to the sovereigns of Europe, and to the 
clergy also, Innocent III. declared that the time was at last come 
for another crusade. Such men as fought faithfully for God 
would obtain a crown of glory, but those who, on the present 
urgent occasion, refused to serve Him would be punished ever- 
lastingly. Three years was the time for which the faithful were 
to enlist under the banner of Christ, and the wealthy clergy and « 
nobility were to support the poor but faithful pilgrims. 

The sixth Crusade was preached in every cathedral and in 
every church of Western Christendom. Amongst those who 
most successfully pleaded the cause was Robert de Courgon, a 
man inferior in talents to St. Bernard, but whose fervour was as 
great as that of Peter the Hermit and Fulk. He was an 
Englishman by birth, but had been educated in the University of 
Paris, and was a friend of Pope Innocent III., who promoted 
him to various dignities in the Church. Clad in the Roman 
purple, he admitted every one to take the cross. Women, 
children, the old, the blind, the lame, the lepers, all were enrolled 
as soldiers of the cross. Cavaliers felt great repugnance at 
joining such an assemblage, but yet the multitude of Crusaders 
became innumerable. The Holy War was again the subject of 
poetry as well as of preaching, and the castles of the nobility 
resounded with the songs of the troubadours. The Pope an- 
nounced his intention of visiting the Holy Land, but he died 
befcre the sailing of any part of the expedition. 

A people who had been the scourge of the first Crusaders took 
the lead on this occasion. The King of Hungary, incited by the 
example of his mother, the wish of his father and certain political 
considerations, made a vow to march to Jerusalem. The Dukes 
of Austria and Bavaria and all the small potentates of lower 
Germany joined their forces to those of the king. The united 
army arrived at Acre with fresh crowds of Crusaders from 
Marseilles, Genoa and Germany. They ravaged the country, 
and slew thousands of their foes. They robbed the private and 
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religious houses of the Latins and Syrians ; they bathed in the 
Jordan ; made their pilgrimage to the Lake of Geneserath ; 
viewed with devout awe the scenes of Christ’s earthly pilgrimage, 
and returned to Acre. The troops clamoured for an immediate 
assault upon the Holy City, but the experienced leaders of this 
crusade saw there was no chance of success; and the King of 
Hungary returned to his kingdom, after spending much time in 
collecting relics and making expeditions which proved fruitless, 
taking with him all his soldiers and stores. 

In 1218, fresh Crusaders from the north of Germany joined 
the King of Jerusalem, the Duke of Austria and the Master 
of the Hospitallers, and it was agreed that siege should be laid 
to Damietta, which was looked upon as the key to Egypt. It 
was situated on the eastern bank of the Nile, about a mile from 
the sea, and it was of an oblong shape, defended on every side, 
except on those parts near the Nile, by a triple wall. A double 
wall, and a tower in the midst of the river, connected with the 
city by a chain, formed its defence from naval attacks. The 
troops attempted to take the tower, but their ladders broke, and 
many of the soldiers were precipitated into the water. A priest 
of Cologne, assisted by some knights, built an immense wooden 
castle, on the basis of two ships lashed to each other. The chiefs 
of the army declared that the world had never seen so noble a 
work. By procession round the cross, by fasting and prayer, 
they hoped to propitiate heaven, and St. Bartholomew’s Day was 
fixed for the new assault. The gallant band destined for the 
attack was selected from every nation in the army. At the 
appointed time the vessels moved from their anchorage, amidst 
the acclamations of the soldiers and the benedictions of the 
priests. The battle lasted for twenty-four hours, and ended in 
the capitulation of the castle. 

News now arrived of the death of Saphadin, and discord and 
rebellicn became universal throughout Egypt. Fresh bodies of 
Crusaders arrived from Europe. Italy sent forth her choicest 
soldiers, led by Pelagius and Robert de Courgon, as legates of the 
Pope. The Counts of Nevers and La Marche, the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, and many other dignitaries, headed the valiant 
youth of France, while the English troops were commanded by 
the Earls of Chester and Arundel, men celebrated for their 
bravery and chivalry. William Longespee (Earl of Salisbury) 
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was also among them; he was the son of King Henry II. and 
fair Rosamond, and was called Longespee from wearing a longer 
sword than was usual. But quarrels raged amongst the Europeans ; 
the Nile overflowed its banks and injured their camp, and pesti- 
lence and famine thinned their ranks. Robert de Courgon fell a 
victim to disease, and his death materially detracted from the 
influence of his coadjutor, Pelagius; nevertheless they prepared 
for the renewal of the attack on Damietta. 

The Christians were struck, when daylight appeared, with the 
general confusion which prevailed among the enemy; they saw 
that a rebellion had broken out in their ranks, and that the 
soldiers deserted their posts. The Latin chieftains, therefore, 
immediately armed their people, the passage of the Nile was 
soon effected, and they occupied the camp of their foes, singing 
the hymn, “ We praise Thee O God,” fully believing that heaven 
had rewarded their efforts and their prayers. 

After this victory the Duke of Austria and other knights re- 
turned to Europe. The Saracens fought many a well-contested 
battle with the Christians in their camp, and if any soldiers 

distinguished themselves above the rest, to the Templars may be 
given the praise of pre-eminent heroism. The Sultan of Syria 
anticipated the fall of Damietta, and Egypt despaired of its 
‘defence, therefore the Crusaders were offered the piece of the 
true cross, the city of Jerusalem, and all the prisoners in Syria 
and Egypt, on condition that they evacuated Egypt. Unhappily, 
these terms of peace were refused by the soldiers of the cross; 
hostilities were recommenced, resistance on the part of the 
Moslems was fruitless, and the’Crusaders soon entered the city. 
But revenge sought its victims in vain. Damietta was one vast 
charnal house. Of a population which, at the beginning of the 
siege, consisted of more than seventy thousand souls, only three 
thousand remained. The conquerors marched through a pesti- 
lential vapour. The streets, the mosques and the houses were 
strewn with dead bodies. From scenes of death the Christians 
turned to plunder, and as Damietta possessed more riches than 
any city in the East, great was the spoil. Dominion over the 
place was given to the King of Jerusalem. The splendid mosque 
was converted into a Christian church, and dedicated to the 
Virgin and all the Apostles, But the soldiers were soon com- 
pelled to return to the camp, for pestilence was rife in the city. 
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Life and liberty were granted to the surviving Turks on their 
performing the melancholy task of cleansing the place from the 
remains of their relatives and friends. 

Fired with ardour by the acquisition of Damietta, the Crusaders 
resolved upon the conquest of Egypt, and Pelagius charged with 
cowardice all those who refused to march to Cairo. The Sultan, 
Camel, son of Saphadin, offered peace to the Christians on nearly 
the same terms as those which had been proposed previously to 
the last assault on Damietta. The legate refused those noble 
offers, but instead of giving the enemy battle, he remained for 
more than a month inactive on his post. During this time the 
Nile rapidly increased in height, and the Moslems opened the 
sluices and inundated the enemy’s camp. The Christians could 
neither advance nor retreat, and were inclosed like fish in a net. 
The Sultan of Damascus, and many other members of the 
Saracenic council, thought that this occasion should be taken for 
destroying the Christian troops, in revenge for their repeated 
treacheries and cruelties. But the Sultan of Cairo contended 
that the Moslem world was in, such a distracted state, in con- 
sequence of the invasion of the Tartars, that everything should 
be done to prevent the people of the West from thinking of new 
crusades. Camel’s counsels of moderation were adopted, and the 
inhabitants of Damietta submitted to their fate and surrendered. 
The King of Jerusalem was one of the hostages, and in an inter- 
view with the sultan, he wept for the miserable state of his army. 

“ Why do you weep?” inquired the sultan ? 

“T have reason to weep,” replied the king, “for the people 
whom God has given into my charge are perishing in the midst of 
the waters, or dying of hunger.” 

The sultan shed tears of pity, and opened the Egyptian granaries 
for their relief. After eight months’ possession by the Latins, 
Damietta was delivered into the power of the Mussulmans, and 
the Christian army retreated to the sea coast, by the road through 
which they had advanced in full confidence of victory. The 
Templars and Knights of St. John returned to Acre, and the 
volunteers departed for Europe. 

The Pope cast all the odium of failure on the Emperor 
Frederic, a man who had thrice sworn to redeem the Holy Land, 
and had compromised with his conscience by merely sending 
soldiers and provisions. Frederic was induced to marry Violante, 
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the daughter of the King of Jerusalem, and he accepted from 
John de Brienne a renunciation of all his claims to the Holy 
Land, and pledged his honour to the Pope, cardinals, and the 
Hospitallers and Teutonic knights, that he would, within two 
years, travel with a powerful army into the East and re-estab- 
lish the throne of Godfrey de Bouillon. He was deterred from 
his purpose for five years by rebellions in Italy and insurrections 
of the Saracens in Sicily ; but Violante arrived in Europe and 
resigned herself and her kingdom to Frederic. 

The Christians in Palestine were treated with great cruelty by 
the Moslems, who compelled them to perform the meanest 
offices, and cast them into prison if the taxes had not been 
strictly paid. Pope Gregory IX. was most active in hastening 
the departure jof the emperor, who was joined by the Dukes of , 
Austria, Bavaria, Brabant and Lorraine, and sixty thousand 
men-at-arms from England, besides old men and women. 

Frederic embarked in the month of August, 1228, and sailed 
to Acre, where his wife Violante died in giving birth to a son, 
named Conrad. From Acre he went to Jaffa, and repaired the 
fortifications of that important city. He then advanced to 
Jerusalem. His disputes with the Pope were many, and he was 
at last excommunicated by that pontiff as a rebellious son of the 
Church. 

A treaty was now signed between Camel, Sultan of Cairo, and 
the chiefs of the Crusaders. For ten years the Latins and 
Moslems were to live upon terms of brotherhood. Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Bethlehem and Nazareth were restored to the Christians. 
The Holy Sepulchre likewise was given to them ; and the people 
of both religions might offer up their prayers in the place of 
devotion, which the former class called the Temple of Solomon 
and the latter named the Mosque of Omar. A permanent settle- 
ment of the Christians in Asia seemed to be realised. But the 
barons of the Holy Land loved war, and the clergy hated an 
excommunicated prince—a man, too, who had given leave to the 
Saracens to {worship their God in a Christian temple. But 
Frederic asserted his royal prerogatives, and, as he had acquired 
some of the possessions of the Bouillon family, he announced his 
intention to be crowned in the Holy City. Some people wished 
to betray him into the hands of the Sultan of Egypt. The guilt 
of this treachery lies between the Hospitallers and the Templars, 
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When Camel read the letter which conveyed the news to him, 
he exclaimed: “See the fidelity of these Christian dogs!” and 
dispatched a friend to Frederic with the paper he had received. 

The emperor repaired to Jerusalem, but no hosannahs 
welcomed him. By the command of the Patriarch, no religious 
ceremonies were performed in the churches during his stay. 
The emperor, accompanied only by his courtiers and German 
knights, went to the Church of the Sepulchre, and boldly 
taking the crown from the altar, placed it on his own head, and 
Herman de Saltza pronounced a laudatory oration. Orders 
were given for the restoration of the city walls, and Frederic 
returned to Acre. In that city, also, he was received with sorrow. 
Mass was performed in secret ; the bells were not rung, and the 
dead were interred without any religious ceremony. But by 
some acts of severity the emperor obtained, at last, some 
semblance of respect, and he then returned to Europe, leaving 
the priests and people to thank heaven for his departure, 
although he gained more for the Christians than any prince had 
acquired since the first establishment of the kingdom ; and if 
the Pope had not hated him worse than he did the Saracens and 
thereby caused his return to Europe, there is every probability 
that, after the death of the Sultan of Damascus, Frederic would 
have brought matters to a satisfactory issue. 

The Council of Spoletto decreed that fresh levies thould be 
sent into Asia on the expiration of the truce with Camel. 
The Franciscans and Dominicans were the bearers of the Pope’s 
orders to the princes and people of Christendom for a new 
Crusade; but it was soon apparent that the paramount con- 
sideration in the mind of Gregory IX. was the filling of the 
papal coffers. 

In 1234, the Earl of Chester and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother to King Henry III. prepared to measure lances with 
the Saracens. Three hundred Hospitalian knights and a con- 
siderable body of stipendiaries went from London. Preceded 
by their prior, they left their residence in Clerkenwell in military 
procession ; and before the crowds of spectators, with their caps 
in their hands, they commended themselves and their cause to 
the prayers of the people. 

Many French barons also accompanied the King of Navarre, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the Counts of Bar and Brittany to 
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Acre. The events which had happened, lately, in Palestine, 
made the task of these Crusaders as arduous as any in the former 
enterprises of knighthood. The kingdom itself was to be 
regained, and the Holy Sepulchre once more to be redeemed. 

On their arrival, the Sultan of Egypt drove the Latins out of 
Jerusalem, and overthrew the tower of David, which, until that 
time, had always been regarded as sacred by the Moslems. 
After this capture, Camel died, and various princes claimed the 
vacant throne. The war began, and the Christians were 
defeated by the Turks; the Count of Montfort was slain, and 
the Count of Bar was taken prisoner. The King of Navarre 
was so terrified that he returned to Acre, where, with the Count 
of Brittany and the Hospitallers, he entered into a treaty of 
friendship with the Sultan of Egypt. 

While these negotiations were going on in Asia, the English 


“ barons assembled at Northampton, in November, 1239, and 


bound themselves by oath to conduct their levies straight to 
Palestine ; and, in the spring of the year 1240, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, and many others of the nobility, embarked at Dover 
for France. They were accompanied from London to the sea- 
coast by King Henry and his court, and their departure was 


‘blessed with the prayers of the bishops. The French monarch 


received the army with distinction and favour; its march 
through France was a triumphal progress, and the embarkation 
was completed at Marseilles in defiance of the prohibition of the 
Pope. The arrival of the Earl of Cornwall and the other barons 
at Acre took place shortly after, and the English were aston- 
ished to find that the King of Navarre and the Count of 
Brittany had fled from Syria. Richard marched to Jaffa, and, 
with the consent of the Duke of Burgundy, the Master of the 
Hospitallers and their lords, he accepted a renunciation of 
Jerusalem, Beritus, Nazareth, Bethlehem and of the Holy Land. 
An exchange of prisoners was to cement the union. These 
conditions were ratified by the Sultan of Egypt. The great 
object of the Crusades now seemed to be gained. Palestine 
belonged to the Christians; and the Earl of Cornwall returned 
to Europe, and was received in every town as the deliverer of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

For two years Christianity was the only religion administered 
in Jerusalem, and the Christians began to exult in the apparent 
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downfall of infidelity, when a new enemy arose more dreadful 
even than the Mussulmans. The sultan entered into a treaty 
with the Korasmians, and advised them to fix themselves in 
Palestine. He sent one of his emirs and a large body of troops 
to act as their guides and coadjutors, and, at the head of twenty 
thousand horsemen, Barbacan, the Korasmian general, entered 
the Holy Land. The cavaliers and many of the inhabitants of 
Jesusalem, finding, from the ruined state of the walls, the city 
was no longer tenable, abandoned it to the enemy, and the 
Korasmians took possession, sparing neither lives nor property. 
In the wantonness of cruelty they disinterred the dead and cre- 
mated their remains. They murdered the priests at the altars, 
exclaiming, while they stabbed the holy men, “ Let us pour their 
blood on the place where they poured out wine in commemoration 
of their crucified God!” So crafty were they, and wicked, that 
they planted a banner of the cross upon the walls, and, deceived 
by this joyful sign, several thousands of the fugitives returned to 
the city, but only to partake of the miserable doom of their 
friends. 

The repeated solicitations of the Templars at length brought 
four thousand soldiers from their Syrian allies. But, in a conflict 
which raged for two days between the Christians and the Tartars, 
the former were completely defeated. The two Grand Masters 
of the Temple and St. John were killed, and only sixteen Hos- 
pitallers and thirty-three Templars remained alive and free. The 
soldiers fled to Acre, and that city became the refuge of the 
Christians. 

Jaffa was next attacked, and Sir Walter de Brienne, lord of 
that city, who had been taken prisoner in the late battle, was 
exposed on the gallows to the view of the inhabitants, and. they 
were assured of his continuance in that degrading position until 
- the castle surrendered. The brave man urged his soldiers to 
firmness ; he was then led as a captive to Cairo, and the Egyptian, 
incapable of admiring his bravery, basely murdered him. 

But the Sultan of Egypt was faithless as well as cruel, and he 
denied his allies a permanent settlement on the banks of the 
Nile. The cause of the Mamelukes was felt to be the common 
interest of the Moslem world, and all Syria, as well as all Egypt, 
flew to arms in order to exterminate the northern barbarians. 
In a general engagement the Korasmians were defeated and 
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scattered. Barbacan was slain, and Southern Asia recovered the 
from its panic and distress. & 
The superstition of a French king and the successes of the me 
savage Korasmians gave birth to the eighth Crusade. A council ™ 
was held at Lyons in 1245, at which it was resolved that a crusade fri 
should be preached throughout Christendom, and that for four ke 
years peace should reign over Europe. Pope Innocent IV. wrote om 
to Henry III., King of England, urging him to press on his sub- na 
jects the necessity of punishing the Korasmians. But the cru- 
sading spirit raged more strongly in France than in any other ga 
country of the West, and it revived in all its piety and chivalry in to 
the person of Louis IX. While suffering from a severe illness, an 
he had sworn, in case of recovery, to take the cross-and travel to oc 
.the Holy Land. From the moment of leaving his sick bed, St. - 
Louis gave up all the pomp of dress and fashion: he exchanged w. 
his purple robes for black ‘ones, a royal for a religious habit, and 
during the Crusade he abstained from wearing scarlet or ermine. sa 
: This example was followed by his subjects, and while the Crusade D 
lasted an embroidered coat of arms was never seen. hi 
The cross was likewise taken by the three royal brothers, the h 
Counts of Artois, Poitiers and Anjou; by the Duke of Burgundy * 
the Countess of Flanders and her two sons, the Count of St. Paul, Ww 
and many other knights. The royal advisers endeavoured by al 
serious arguments and persuasions to turn the French monarch si 
from the perilous enterprise, but without avail. The world was C 
weary of crusading, and saw the folly of it, as the songs of the c 
minstrels of that age give evidence. . 
The same William Longespee who had accompanied Richard, f 
Earl of Cornwall, to the Holy Land in 1240, now, amongst many li 
other: English nobles and gentlemen, went to Rome to solicit the f 
aid of the Pope, who gave him letters of licence to plunder his a 
crusading countrymen. Longespee returned to England, and n 
extorted more than a thousand marks from the religious fanatics ; 
while the less scrupulous, or more powerful Earl of Cornwall was I 
insatiable in his avarice, and gained from one archdeacon alone t 
six hundred pounds. t 
St. Louis was detained in France for three years, but during c 
that time he sent money and troops to the Holy Land, and, by I 
so doing, cheered the hearts of the Latin Christians. In August, 


1248, he sailed from France, after receiving from the Pope’s legate 
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the oriflamme, the alms’ purse, and the pilgrim’s staff. The 
oriflamme, or aurea flamma, was the banner of the abbot and 
monastery of St. Denys. It was slit, like all other church ban- 
ners, in different parts from the bottom, and ornamented with 
fringes, and fastened at the top of a pike by a cross bar that 
kept it extended. The lance was gilded, and the colour of the 
materials of the standard was red ; from these circumstances the 
name of oriflamme was given to the banner. 

The king remained eight months in Cyprus, ingeved:h in or- 
ganizing his troops, in works of piety, and particularly in trying 
to heal the quarrels between the military orders. The Venetians 
and other people assisted the French with provisions, and on one 
occasion the supplies of the Emperor: Frederic preserved the 
army, and the grateful Louis implored the Pope to absolve a man 
who had been so benevolent to the soldiers of the Church. 

In the spring of the year 1249, the French king and his soldiers 
sailed for Egypt, and on the second day of their arrival before 
Damietta, Louis commanded the disembarkation of his troops ; 
he leaped into the water, his shield was suspended from his neck, 
his helmet was on his head, and his lance on his wrist. His 
soldiers followed him to the shore; and the Saracens, struck 
with terror at this boldness, made but a faint show of resistance, 
and fled into the interior of the country. The garrison sought 
safety in the fleetness of their horses. They were received at 
Cairo with indignation by the sultan, who strangled fifty of their 
chiefs. The people of Damietta loaded themselves with their 
most valuable effects, set fire to part of the city, and took flight 
for Cairo. Louis fixed his residence in the deserted place, estab- 
lished Christian government, and the clergy purified the mosques. 
As usual, the holy warriors emulated each other in licentiousness, 
and abandoned themselves to the lowest vices. The king could 
not stop their excesses and immorality. 

The Count of Poitiers reached Egypt at this time. The 
French, also, were joined by two hundred English knights, led 
by William Longespee, whose valour was great. The army now 
took the road to Cairo, but were unable to cross the Ashmoun 
canal. They commenced a causeway over it, but the Saracens 
ruined in a day the work of a month, and crossing the Nile by a 
familiar passage, gave battle to the enemy. The despair of the 
Christians was relieved by a Moslem, who promised, for five 
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hundred besants, to show them a ford. The Count d’Artois was 
intrusted with the important charge, and, at the head of fourteen 
hundred knights, aided by William Longespee and his troops, 
he followed the steps of his guide. The men threw themselves 
into the water, mounted the opposite bank, and pursued their 
foes even as far as the camp, to which the infidels fled. 

If the count had listened to the counsels of the knights, he 
would not have advanced far from the river until the main body 
of the army arrived ; but he considered the flight of the Turks 
arose from terror, and not from an accidental alarm, and would 
not heed the warning voice of the Master of the Templars. “It 
is not without reason,” he said, “that we have been repeatedly 
told that the Templars and Hospitallers, to show their own im- 
portance, and exhaust the coffers of Europe, prevent a conclusion 
being put to the war.” The Christian knights replied, “Do you 
think, great prince, that we have abandoned our fortunes and 
our homes, that we have taken a religious habit in a strange 
land, only to betray the cause of God, and to lose our own 
salvation ?” 

William Longsword interposed with the language of con- 
ciliation, but opposition still further inflamed the rage of the 
count, and in the delirium of passion he transgressed the bounds 
of courtesy. “Behold the cowardice,” he exclaimed, “of these 
men who wear tails. How happy it would be for us if the army 
were quit of them.” Longsword mildly, but firmly, observed, 
“Count Robert, I will go so far in danger to-day that you shall 
not even dare to touch the tail of my horse.” 

In old times there was acommon story afloat that the English, 
in consequence of having disrespectfully treated St. Augustine, 
the missionary, incurred the punishment of wearing tails, and 
that the curse was hereditary. Du Cange thinks that an allusion 
is here made to the custom of wearing shoes with long extended 
points, sustained by chains of gold and silver, or silken strings 
which were tied to the knees. 

After this quarrel between the chiefs, a dreadful battle with 
the Moslems ensued. Count Robert was slain, also William 
Longsword and a numerous band of gallant men perished. The 
Grand Master of St. John fell into the enemy’s hands, and the 
Master of the Templars was killed. On the side of the foe, 
Sacedeen was slain. The French king, with his battle-axe and 
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sword, dealt death wherever they fell. Famine and disease ap- 
peared in the Christian camp, partly caused by the odour from 
the dead, and from the men eating eels which had fed on corpses 
in the river. The whole army was inflicted by a shocking 
disorder which dried up the flesh on their legs to the bone ; their 
skin turned black, and their gums became rotten. Very few 
escaped death that were attacked, and the surest symptoms of 
its being fatal was a bleeding at the nose. The barbers were 
obliged to cut away large pieces of flesh from the gums to enable 
the patient to eat, and it was pitiful to hear the cries and groans 
of those on whom the operation was performed. 

Negotiations for peace were opened between the contending 
powers, but terms could not be satisfactorily arranged, and there- 
fore the French army retreated to Damietta. The valiant Louis 
resolved to perish in defending his troops, but he became so 
weak from his wounds that he sank into a helpless state and was 
made prisoner. Charles, Count of Anjou, Alphonse of Poitiers, 
and indeed all the nobility, fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
sultan clothed the king and the nobles with robes of honour, and 
treated them with kindness and generosity. But many of the 
unfortunate men who were ill, and therefore useless, were killed 
by their new masters in defiance of the command of the sultan, 
and the general usage of Orientals, not to put to death any 
one to whom they had given bread and salt. Other prisoners 
saved their lives by renouncing their religion. So great was the 
loss of the French on this occasion that twenty thousand men 
were made captives and seven thousand were slain or drowned. 

The Moslems threatened Louis with torture, but beholding no 
symptoms of fear in the king, they agreed to accept a ransom of 
ten thousand golden besants, and desired that he should sur- 
render Damietta. The Earls of Flanders and Brittany, the 
Count of Soissons and others embarked for France, but Louis 
remained a year at Cesarea, and rebuilt its houses and repaired 
its fortifications. Perpetual disappointment gradually killed all 
hope in the mind of the French king, and at the death of his 
mother, the regent of the kingdom, he proclaimed his resolution 
to return home, and shortly after Easter, in April, 1254, he em- 
barked for the West, after having met with little else in Palestine 
but defeat and discomfiture. 

Although Louis ardently desired to behold Jerusalem, he, like 
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Richard Coeur de Lion, refused to visit the sacred place as a 
pilgrim, thinking that, as he had not delivered it from the 
enemies of God, every subsequent crusading monarch would 
imagine a pilgrimage to that city sufficient, and would not con- 
sifer himself obliged to perform more than the King of France 
had done. 

The divisions among the Latins in Palestine caused the ruin 
of that kingdom. The two great military orders, also, only forgot 
their mutual hatred when they were opposed to the Moslems in 
the field. In 1268 Louis prepared for his second Crusade. 
Prince Edward, the heir to the English throne, and the Earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke at this time received the holy cross 
from the hands of the Pope’s legate. In 1270, expecting the 
laurels of victory or the crown of martyrdom, St. Louis set sail 
for the Holy Land, and so the ninth Crusade was, like the two 
preceding ones, mainly composed of volunteers from the English 
and French nations. 

The king disembarked near Tunis, as his soldiers clamoured 
to be led to that city, which popular rumour described as abound- 
ing in wealth, and which, as the faithful friend of Egypt, had long 
been hated by Europe. However, every sanguine expectation 
was damped when the plague began to ravage the Christian 
army. The great stay of the Crusaders fell a victim to its fury, 
During his illness Louis ceased not to praise God and supplicate 
Him to take care of the people whom he had brought with him 
to that distant land. When he became speechless he gesticulated 
what he could not utter, perpetually made the sign of the cross, 
and stretched himself on the floor, which was covered with ashes. 
As he was dying, he lifted up his eyes to heaven and exclaimed, 
“TI will enter Thy house, O God; I will worship in Thy sanc- 
tuary!” 

Before this calamitous event occurred, Prince Edward, Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, four other earls, four barons and 
the English division had arrived in Sicily, and Prince Edward 
swore that, although all his soldiers should desert him, he would 
go to Acre attended only by his groom. In April, 1271, he 
arrived at that city with only one thousand men. But his 
bravery was so well known that the Mussulmans fled at his ap- 
proach, fearing that another Coeur de Lion was come to scourge 
them. All the Latins in Palestine crowded round the banner of 
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the English prince, and he was soon at the head of seven thousand 
men. He redeemed the city of Nazareth, and surprised and de- 
feated a large Turkish force ; but he was not less cruel than any 
other preceding hero of the Holy War, and he gave a dreadful 
foretaste of that savage implacability which Scotland so often 
afterwards rued. 

The English soldiers now suffered great misery; they were 
parched by the rays of a Syrian sun, and their leader lay 
stretched upon a bed of sickness. The Governor of Jaffa was the 
apparent friend of Edward, but, under fear of the sultan’s dis- 
pleasure if he continued to show him kindness, he hired an 
assassin to murder the prince. The wretch, as the bearer of 
letters, was admitted into the room where Edward was lying on 
a couch during the heat of the day; he drew a dagger from his 
belt and attempted to stab the prince to the heart, but he failed 
in his aim, as Edward received the blow on his arm, and suc- 
ceeded in wrenching the weapon from the man’s hand and 
killing him on the spot, not, however, before he had himself been 
wounded. The dagger was poisoned, and for some hours 
Edward’s fate was uncertain. Fiction has ascribed his recovery 
to the devotion of his wife, Eleanor of Castile, who applied her 
lips to the wound, and thus extracted the poison at the risk of 
her own life, but the stern pen of history records that his restora- 
tion to health was the simple result of surgical skill. 

The English soldiers burned to revenge on the Turkish people 
the dastardly act of the would-be assassin, but Edward checked 
their anger, and forgot his injuries when he reflected that were 
he to sanction murder the humble unarmed pilgrims could never 
claim the protection of the Saracen. 

After the English prince had been fourteen months in Acre, 
the Sultan of Egypt offered peace, and a treaty for ten years’ 
suspension of arms was signed, and the English soldiers quitted 
Palestine for their native country. With rapid and certain steps 
the power of the Latins approached its final termination, and the 
progress of the Mamelukes increased. Tripoli, that last remaining 
satellite of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was taken ; its houses were 
burnt, its works dismantled and its people murdered or retained 
in slavery. Acre once more became the principal possession 
of the Christians. The light which once shone upon the holy 


cause had waned ; cavaliers no longer thronged round the cross. 
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Nearly two hundred thousand Mameluke Tartars marched into 
Palestine, and encamped before Acre, exactly on the same 
ground upon which a century before the legions of Europe had 
stood. Unable to defend the city, the Christians beheld their 
towers yielding to the mines and battering-rams of the enemy. 
The Master of the Templars was killed by a poisoned arrow; 
‘most of his valiant soldiers were slain, and the city fell. Seven 
only were left of the Knights of St. John, who embarked, and 
left for ever the scene of their valour and their struggles. Their 
brethren in arms, the Templars, were equally brave, and their 
fate was equally disastrous. Their resistance was so firm that 
the sultan was compelled to promise them a free and honour- 
able departure. 

The Turks desolated all Palestine, and murdered or im- 
prisoned all the Christians who could not fly to Cyprus. The 
memory of the Templars is embalmed, for the last struggle to 
defend the Holy Land was made by the Red Cross Knights 


THE END. 




















Uncle Giles. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Mrs. AUDLEY at home, Jane?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you walk in? Mrs. Audley is in the drawing- 
room, sir.” Then opening the drawing-room door: 

“ Mr. Cameron.” 

“Come in ; come in, Gordon,” said Mrs. Audley, as I walked 
across the room towards her. “I haven’t seen you for an age. 
What fave you been doing with yourself all this time ? 
Reading very hard, I suppose, at those wretched law books? 
You'll stay to dinner, won’t you? No? Well, you must 
sit down and tell me all about yourself. The fog is so thick 
that no one will think of calling, so we can have a long chat. 
Just ring for some tea, will yor? Thank you. Now I’m all 
attention. Tell me everything you’ve been doing as you would 
to your father confessor.” 

Saying which Mrs. Audley sat down, leaving me, as she 
generally did after one of her effusive greetings, too exhausted 
in the effort to follow the thread of her disjointed queries to be 
able to answer any of them. 

“Well, Mrs. A. (I know how you hate that name), it’s only 
about a week since I saw you last, at Captain Lowther’s, you 
remember. One of those crushes when just four times as many 
guests are asked as there is room for, and just forty times as many 
as there are chairs to accommodate. We stood crushed up in an 
angle of the stairs and talked confidentially about things in 
general, and one thing in particular, in the hearing of at least a 
score of people, who were, I have no doubt, much interested in 
the progress of my affairs.” 

‘Well, and how is the one thing in particular? Is she false 
and fickle, or true and tender?” Mrs. Audley put in paren- 
thetically. 

“Oh, Amy is.all right. She’s the dearest girl. I met her two 
days ago at Lady Agatha’s crush, for which you got me a card, 
you remember, and had a long talk with her in a retired corner, 
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away from the madding crowd. But what I came more par- 
ticularly to talk to you about was of a more prosaic nature. 
I had a letter from Uncle Giles to-day.” 

“Well, and is that so unusual or so terrible an event? 
Couldn’t you read it, or didn’t you attempt to, or what about 
it?” asked Mrs. Audley. 

“T did read it, though with difficulty. It was written, you 
know, in his characteristic fashion, on an odd half sheet that he 
had torn off some one else’s note. It was crossed twice, I think, 
and he supplemented it by a post-card sent an hour later and 
likewise crossed, giving his further views on the same subject. 
Fortunately it was quite beyond the power of the hollow world 
to read the letter or I shudder to think what would have been 
the result. I really must ask the old man not to corrupt the 
inorals of the postman by writing such violent effusions on a 
post-card. If he sent such messages in a telegram they would 
refuse to transmit them. You mayn’t swear by telegram. It’s 
contrary to the bye-laws.” 

“What a pity your uncle doesn’t correspond by that medium, 
then. His communications, from being wordy and verbose, 
would become short and crisp by reason of official emendations 
and omissions. Hardly a trace of the old gentleman’s individual 
style would remain. Fancy your uncle’s letters with all the 
adjectives omitted, Gordon. I remember, while they yet had the 
charm of novelty, you used to put them into précis writing for 
practice for my edification. How we used to laugh over them 
together !” 

“We shan’t laugh over anything together much longer,” 
I said gloomily. “I have got to emigrate and seek my 
fortune in another land—the land of the almighty dollar, I 
suppose.” 

“Emigrate,” said Mrs. Audley, gasping ; “you emigrate ! 
‘And what would you do, pray, if you did emigrate? You don’t 
know a plough’s head from its tail. Has a plough a tail? I 
don’t know—no matter. Why, my dear boy, you would get shot 
or take to drinking or something. What has put this wild idea 
into your head?” 

“T'll read you my worthy uncle’s letter,” I said. “You know 
I’m entirely dependent on the good man, have never had a single 
brief yet and don’t seem to be going to get one, so he has some 
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right to grumble, as he has allowed me £200 a year for two or 
three years now.” 

“ Nonsense, Gordon ; right to grumble, indeed. Wretched old 
skinflint, he’s rolling in money. I’ve no patience with the man. 
Well, let’s hear what he’s got to say.” 

“Perhaps I’d better give it you in his own words,” I said. 
“ Uncle’s sentences are somewhat involved and I should find it 
difficult to make a satisfactory abstract of the missive. Here 
it is, you. see, somewhat longer than usual, three separate half- 
sheets, each: of which has been differently folded in its time to 
suit differently-shaped envelopes. Let’s see, which is the first 
sheet? You know it is one of uncle’s peculiarities that he never 
begins or ends a letter formally. He plunges zz medias res, as 
the poets do—poetic licence, in fact. Ah, here it is. He begins 
on a small sheet, back of a note or invitation of some kind. 

“<«T’ve had a letter from your tailor. ? 

“By the way, I think the whole production should be 
‘Bowdlerised and cleared of all strong expressions before I read 
it to you, Mrs, A.” 

“Oh, never mind about the expressions, Gordon. You'll spoil 
the rhythm of his epistolary style if you don’t read the whole 
thing in full.” 

“Well,” I said, “T’ll only water down the actual oaths, The 
rest you shall have intact in his own inimitable style. 

“«T’ve had a letter from your dashed tailor, sir, insisting upon 
immediate payment! Insisting to me, sir! Now you must be 
good enough to observe that I give you an allowance big enough 
to indulge any spendthrift tastes you may have had the monstrous 
impertinence to have acquired, without being troubled in addition 
with bills sent in to me from your tailors and hatters and the rest 
of it. Now I take it as obvious that, rogue as you are, you can 
live on what your betters live on. Many a nobleman has lived 
on that allowance, sir. No nobleman’s son, sir, ever has more.’ 
(Uncle never pretends to be accurate when he’s angry, Mrs, A.) 
‘ And besides, with decent application you might be independent 
by now, sir, instead of living on me ina position little better than 
that of a dishonest and defaulting bankrupt.’ (The position is 
very little better, I quite grant, worthy man.) ‘But when a 
nephew of mine takes to robbery, sir ; cheats his tailor and makes 
himself liable to a prosecution for larceny ’—(uncle’s ideas of law 
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are a bit wild, Mrs. A.)}—‘he ceases to have any claim on my 
generous liberality.’ 

“That’s the end of the first page. It’s crossed, of course, but 
I really can’t plough my way through that. We'll skip that part 
of the diatribe and go on to another sheet. Let’s try this large 
one, which looks as if it was the back of some business communi- 
cation ; been libelling his banker or slandering his baker, I suppose, : 
as this is the second sheet of the lawyer’s letter. Well. 

“*You may think, sir, that this dishonesty and theft——’” 

“T thought we'd had that before,” put in Mrs. Audley. 

“Uncle often repeats himself,” I said. “His eloquence is apt 
to be redundant—dishonesty and theft— well 

“* But I should have thought, sir, that under these circum- 
stances you would not have had the dashed besotted insolence to 
talk of matrimony. But it was only a week ago you wrote to 
me on this subject, and I have been intending to unconditionally 
forbid it on every ground, only I waited for a convenient time to 
write. And a pretty convenient time I have found, too, with 
your dashed tailor parading my nephew’s insolvency before my 
very eyes and threatening, &<:., &c.’ 

“I think you've had enough of that sheet, Mrs. A. Shall.we 
try the next? Never mind about losing the thread. Uncle’s 
letters have no thread. There is no continuity of. idea, as he 
always says when I send him an article I have written for the 
press.” 

“Yes; do skip the rest of that page,” said Mrs. Audley, 
“I’m quite exhausted already with merely hearing that dreadful 
stuff, and besides the tea will be getting cold. I'll pour it out 
while you go on with the third page.” 

“*So you understand, you young cub, that. any more of your 
bills, and I'll cut you off with a shilling, and leave every farthing 
I have to the County Lunatic Asylum, specially. reserving a 
berth in it for you, when your present course of debauchery and 
profligacy have brought you to that state’ (No sugar, 
thanks.) ‘Meantime, let me hear no more of your matri- 
monial schemes. It’s bad enough, with my narrowed means, 
to-keep you going as it is. (Muffin, yes; thanks). ‘If 
you see any of that yellow enamel knocking about ’——-What’s 
this? Oh, uncle goes in for d7ic-d-bvac, you know. . That part 
won't ‘interest you.. How does he. go.on? ~Oh, here... ‘ Also 
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get me a copy of Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayam.” I want it and 
it’s getting scarce. Quaritch will probably have a copy. If you 
write to Vardy, the lawyer, he will give you a brief. I met 
him once at dinner, and he will be sure to remember me. With 
an introduction like that a rational young fellow would make 
his fortune. Lots of men have, &c., &c., &c.’” and I stopped 
exhausted. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs, A. after a pause, during which I was 
eating my muffin, which she had pressed upon me while I was 
reading the last part of the letter; “I suppose he only saw 
Vardy once, and the remembrance of which he speaks is not of 
a pleasant character. You know how your uncle bores men 
after dinner. He never sees any point of view but his own ‘on 
every subject, and lays down the law intolerably. Mr. Wyatt 
has never forgiven me for asking him to meet him, and I can 
hardly reckon the number of friends I have sacrificed on the 
altar of my affection for you, through asking your uncle’ to 
dinner when they were coming. Women like him, at least, at 
first, and sympathize with his piteous accounts of your enor- 
mities, which are almost the only subject on which Mr. Giles 
Cameron is able to converse, except when he enlarges on the 
virtues of Mr. Giles Cameron himself, which form such a dis- 
tinguished contrast to those enormities; but men find him 
intolerable.” 

“T don’t wonder,” I said; “when uncle’s voice is raised in 
argument at the Carlton, ‘then let him which is in Judza flee to 
the mountains.’ He talks in the same style of intemperance as 
he writes and is equally inconsequent whether in oration or 
epistle. His name stinks in the nostrils of half the men I know, 
and many often avoid me lest they should chance, in seeing 
anything of me, to come across him.” 

“Well, never mind the wretched old man’s letter,” said Mrs. 
Audley. “Tell me about your plans. What’s this about emi- 
gration and the Plains of Timbuctoo? Don’t talk nonsense, 
Gordon. You'd never manage to do anything or make any 
money out West. You are a Londoner and quite unfit for the 
rustic existence which you would lead out there. Besides, Miss 
Amy Trevelyan would have forgotten all about you long before 
you had earned enough money to pay your passage home, not 
to speak of making your fortune. Fortunes are not to be made 
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in a day in the latter end of the nineteenth century. You inust 
seek your fortune in London, not in the Far West, so set your 
brains to work. What’s the use of having had a public school 
and university education if you don’t live for a bit by your 
wits?” 

“Many brilliant ideas have suggested themselves to my 
fertile brain,” I said. ‘I have thought of driving a cab, a brand 
new affair with rubber tires. Think of the amount of money 
that is to be made every time you convey a drunken husband 
home to his adoring spouse in Grosvenor Square. Why, it’s a 
gold mine in itself without the necessity of going to California 
to prospect for it.” 

“Won't do,” said Mrs. Audley decisively. “No young lady will 
marry the driver of a hansom cab even though he be a gentle- 
man by birth and education. You must think of something 
better than that.” 

“T might invent a pill or a patent medicine of some kind,” I 
suggested ; “ but that needs capital and I have none. So, too, I 
might run a newspaper on popular lines. But there, again, 
capital, and considerable capital, is needed, and I doubt if I 
could succeed in supplanting any of the present popular favourites. 
My genius does not lie altogether in that direction.” 

“ But these will interfere with your working for the Bar,” said 
Mrs. Audley. “No; you must think of something less engrossing 
than these, and, if possible, not needing capital. Does your 
uncle say definitely in that letter that he will stop your allow- 
ance ?” 

“He says: ‘Meanwhile, expect no further funds from me, 
sir. If you will have your outstanding bills sent in to me, I will 
pay them, but after that don’t expect asingle farthing more from 
me. No further letters will be received from you in this house 
till you have learnt to support yourself. Youcan earn one-and- 
sixpence a thousand for addressing circulars,’ By-the-way, I 
might, as he suggests, address circulars, Mrs. A.” 

“Nonsense, Gordon. Besides, you don’t write well enough. 
‘Well, we must think of something. Have you any of your allow- 
ance left now?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Fortunately, this quarter’s money has only 
just.-been paid, so I have nearly £50, and as I am to send in 
all my bills to uncle, there will be no claims on, that.” 
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“Come, that’s not so bad,” she said. “Sit down at 
the piano and sing to. me while I think over the situa- 
tion.” 

I sat down and strummed for a bit, and at last started to sing 
something, a song out of the “ Mikado,” then just finishing its 
prolonged run at the Savoy. In the middle of it she stopped 
me suddenly. 

“Gordon,” she said, “come here. I have a brilliant idea. 
You have a trained tenor voice. Goon the stage, in the chorus, 
if you can get nothing better, in a comic opera. They pay 
42a week, That’s more than a hundred a year, and not much 
trouble. Besides, it leaves you all day for reading law and for 
writing when you want to do any. You used to write a bit 
before, and must know lots of literary people by now. It’s a 
brilliant idea. You had better try at the Savoy at once. The 
new opera will be coming out soon. They’re. going to take off 
the ‘ Mikado’ in a week or two. Go down there to-morrow. I 
know Mr. Carte and will give you an introduction to him. 
Gordon, it’s a splendid. idea; you as a solemn student at the 
Bar by day, and a chorus singer in an opera bynight. Reminds 
one of the situation in ‘Cox and Box,’ though I don’t exactly 
know why.” 

“It’s brilliant,” I said with enthusiasm. “I used to make 
#40 to £50 a year by writing before, and could easily raise 
it to £100, and then I should be in just the same position as I 
was when my worthy uncle allowed me £200 a year. You are 
a genius, Mrs. A., and have earned my undying gratitude. 
I hope Amy won’t object to her future: husband singing in 
the chorus of a comic opera. Well, I must go now. I will 
write a note to uncle, sending him my bills (I'll order some 
more clothes before I send him my other tailor’s bill), and then 
‘our correspondence shall cease for a space. It will be difficult, 
otherwise, to prevent his finding out, with horror, my new 
occupation, even under an assumed name. Anyhow, now 
he refuses to have any further communication with me, so 
that will simplify matters. I will write to him as though I 
chad decided to leave England shortly. Good-bye, I will come 
and see you to-morrow afternoon and tell you how I have fared 
at the Savoy. Send the letter of introduction down to my 
chambers, will you ?.” 
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Saying which, I went out with a lighter heart, thinking that 
the prospect was not so black after all. 

2 * s * 2 

The next day I came to see Mrs. Audley, according to 
promise, to tell her how I had fared in the quest for 
employment. 

“TI went down to the Savoy this morning with your letter,” 
I said. “Had my voice tried, which they considered satis- 
factory. They said, however, that there was no part going now, 
as the caste was settled, but if I didn’t mind beginning on 
chorus work——? I hastened to say that chorus work would do 
admirably. I came in half-an-hour later to a rehearsal. They 
had been rehearsing a week, and I doubt if they would have 
taken me then but for your letter. I liked the singing; the 
music is pretty, though more difficult than most of the Savoy 
operas ; constantly in five flats, which is a bore. The men are, 
many of them, shocking cads, but there are one or two decent 
fellows among them.” 

“That’s very satisfactory,” said Mrs. Audley. “Have you 
written to your worthy uncle yet ?” 

“Yes, I wrote last night, telling him I would forward him 
my bills shortly and wishing him adieu, as though I were 
leaving England.” | 

“Well, then, that’s settled. If he repents, and wants to 
hear how you are getting on, he will be sure to apply to me. I 
will supply him with details of your life in the States. He 
mustn’t know of your theatrical venture, he’d proclaim it on the 
house-tops and spoil your chances at the Bar entirely.” 

“Yes, worthy man. He is so fond of enlarging on the vices 
of his relatives, and yet if any one else says anything on his own 
account in my disparagement, he lets fly a flood of eloquence 
upon him, which simply annihilates him, and cuts him for ever 
afterwards.” 

“It’s a good trait,” said Mrs. Audley, “a very good trait that. 
Well, have you spoken to Miss Trevelyan about the new 
venture ?” 

“Yes, I saw her last night, and told her of our plan. She was 
rather doubtful about it at first, but I put it before her in its 
humorous light, and she quite approved of it in the end. I also 
saw the editor of the Post last night. I used to write a good 
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deal for his paper, and I put before him my scheme of doing a 
little regular work. He offered me £100 a year to review the 
new books for his paper. The work will be light, as hardly 
anybody ever sends books to the Post to be reviewed. Altogether 
our plans have prospered at present. The difficulty will be to 
account for my being always engaged every evening.” 

“Say you have a pupil, whom you are coaching for an 
hour or two every night,” suggested Mrs. Audley. “There 
would be nothing extraordinary or unlikely in that.” 

“Yes, that will do for an excuse admirably,” I agreed. 
“Well, in three weeks the new opera, ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ comes out. You must come and see it the first night. 
Good-bye.” 













CHAPTER II. 


“WELL, Jane, who is it? I was just lying down for my after- 
noon nap before tea. I wish people wouldn’t call at such 
dreadful hours. . Why didn’t you say I wasn’t at home?” 

“It’s Mr. Cameron, please, ma’am; not Mr. Gordon, but the 
old gentleman. I showed him into the drawing-room.” 

“Very well, Jane ; I'll be down in a moment.” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Audley came downstairs, wondering 
what she should say if Mr. Giles Cameron should ask awkward 
questions. It was six months since I was supposed to have 
left England, and during that time I had not written to my 
uncle. Writing to him was never a very easy task, and, to tell 
the truth, I. was glad to be relieved of the necessity by his 
peremptory refusal in his last letter to receive any communica- 
tions from me. Well then might Mrs. Audley feel certain 
qualms as to the nature of the conversation she was to have 
with Uncle Giles. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Cameron?” said she, sweeping into 
the room. “What wretched weather we are having. It is quite 
a long time since we met. I hope you have good news from 
Gordon.” 

“Tt was on his account that I called to see you, Mrs. Audley,” 
said Uncle Giles. “You always took a sort of interest in my 
nephew, and | thought, therefore, you might perhaps be able to 
tell me something about him. I have not heard from him 
for six months now. Can you tell me where he is ?” 
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the letter somewhere in my escritoir—no, I must have thrown 


it away,” said Mrs. Audley, with smooth mendacity. “When I 


heard from him last he was in California.” 

“Oh, ranches or gold mines, I suppose,” said Uncle Giles. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Aubrey sweetly, not knowing: in the least 
the difference between a ranch and a gold mine. “He seemed 
to be getting on very well. He was at Manitoba when he 
wrote.” 

“ Manitoba,” exclaimed my uncle; “why, Manitoba is in 
Canada.” 

“Oh, well, it was some name like that,” said Mrs. Audley, 
stammering and blushing somewhat. “ He said he had been up 
country,” she went on more smoothly, trying to remember 
the novels about America which she had read, but not getting 
any nearer than the works of Mr. Rider Haggard, “ prospecting, 
I think he said, for sheep farms, and had had some shooting.” 

“ Not six-shooting ?” said my uncle anxiously. 

“TI forget how many were shooting,” said Mrs. Audley, still 
in deep waters and wondering what she should say next. 
“ They got swept away in a cart down a mountain torrent ” (this 
was a reminiscence of “Jess”) “and very nearly got killed, 
and when he got back to his station (they call their towns 
stations out there, Mr. Cameron) he found the Indians had gone 
away with a lot of his cattle.” 

“Indians, Mrs. Audley,” said my uncle in amazement. 

“Yes, I think it was Indians,” she said. “ Anyhow, he seemed 
to be getting on very well,” she added, though conscious that 
that was not altogether the impression to be gathered from her 
somewhat involved narrative. “I wish I had kept his letter for 
you to see.” 

“Could you let me have his address?” said my uncle. “I 
should like to write to the boy.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” said Mrs. Audley, at her wits’ end, 
for she did not know the name of a single town in California, or 
at least couldn’t remember one at that moment. “It was ‘care 
of Ben Tattle’-—Oh, I forget the address, but if you like to write 
to him I will send your letter with mine when I write.” 

“ But who is Ben Tattle?” asked my uncle. 
“Oh! I don’t know,” said she, desperately ; “the man he shares 
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his farm with, I suppose. They have a hundred acres of land 
under cultivation.” 

“But I thought you said it was a sheep farm,” said my uncle, 
growing suspicious. 

“Did I? Howstupid of me,” said Mrs. Audley. “Well,” she 
went on hurriedly, anxious to stop any more inconvenient ques- 
tions, “if you like to sit down and write here I will send your 
letter with mine to-morrow. But I wonder he hasn’t written to 
you all this time.” 

“T told him in my letter that I should refuse to receive any 
letters from him,” said my uncle gloomily, “and I’m afraid the poor 
boy took it in earnest. Anyhow, I have not heard from him since 
he sent me his bills—and a precious lot of them there were—to 
pay. Well, if you would send him on that letter I should be very 
much obliged, Mrs. Audley ; and, stay, would you inclose this also 
from me?” and with that uncle drew out a note for £50 from his 
pocket-book. 

At this moment came a ring at the front door bell. Mrs. Audley 
guessed in a moment, from the sound of the ring, who it was; 
turned one despairing glance around, looking vainly for some 
avenue of escape, and then fell back with a groan in her seat. 
The next moment the servant announced, “ Mr. Gordon Cameron.” 

My uncle sprang forward, clasped me by the hand and said : 

“My dear boy! my very dear boy! I’m so glad to see you- 
After all the perils you’ve been through in that horrible country. 
Six-shooters and Indians, and then being carried away by a 
mountain torrent in a cart. It’s quite like a romance.” 

“ Quite, uncle,” I said grimly, “ but all this is A 

Here Mrs. Audley sprang forward in an ecstasy of terror, as 
she told me afterwards, and drowned any further words of mine 
in a flood of simulated welcome at my return from a foreign land. 

“My dear Gordon, so glad to see you back safe and sound from 
that horrid California. (Don’t look at me like that, or I shall 
scream,” she whispered.) “ How did your farming go off? It was 
ostrich farming, wasn’t it?” (Here uncle made an inarticulate pro- 
test.) “You must tell us all your adventures some other time.” 
(Thank heaven, I thought, that’ll leave time for my inventive 
faculties to set themselves to work,) ‘“ Your uncle tells me he has 
been quite anxious about you, and, stay, here is a letter he asked 
me to forward to. you.” 
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I looked at the letter ina sort of whirl. It ran as follows: 


“Come home at once and marry Miss Trevelyan. I will make 
you an allowance of £500 a year. Don’t stay in that dreadful 
country. I have been horribly anxious at not hearing from you. 
Mrs. Audley has heard most dreadful stories about your life out 
there.” (She certainly had.) “I inclose a note for £50 to pay 
your passage back.” 


Good old uncle. Faithful to his wont, he had neither begun 
nor ended the letter in the usual fashion, and he had torn the 
sheet of paper in half, so as not to send any superfluous piece. 

“Well,” said my. uncle, what made you come back here s so 
suddenly ?” 

“ Oh—ah—well,” I said, vainly trying to think of something 
plausible, “the fact is I have just had a brief,” I went on, falling 
back in despair on truth. 

“Oh, sent out to California,” said Mrs. Audley desperately, 
endeavouring to help me out while I sat limply and listened to 
her flood of invention. “I remember Smith and Perkins told me 
they were determined to have your services in their case.” 

“ Not Smith and Perkins,” I said, pulling myself together by an 
effort of will ; “ Bartlett and Cox. It’sapatentcase. If I can only 
make a hit, my fortune’s made.” 

“ And did they send all the way to California for you?” asked 
my uncle in amazement—I think I mentioned before uncle’s 
ignorance of legal matters. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, with all the assurance I could muster. “You 
know I have quite a reputation for my knowlege of patent cases. 
The examiners complimented me on it in the law prelim. Didn’t 
I tell you about it? Oh, I thought I did. Well, I must go now 
and look out for some rooms. Perhaps I shall be able to get my 
old chambers. Good-bye, Uncle Giles. Perhaps I shall see you 
at dinner here to-night? No? Well, I’llrun down to Croydon and 
stay Sunday with you. I must be back on Monday morning to 
prepare my case.” 

Saying which I made my escape into the street and fled to my 
chambers to recover myself after that alarming interview: 

Little remains to be told. Uncle was as good as his word, and 
allowed me five hundred a year, on which I married Amy, and we 
settled down ina little house in Sydenham. However, we didn’t 
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have to depend on him long, for I won my patent case (the brief 
was quite Jond fide, though it was sent to me in chambers, not to 
California), and with it some reputation, which enabled me to 
make money at the Bar before long, and discard the operatic 
boards. Fora long time I found it difficult to sustain long con- 
versations with my uncle about my American experiences, but I 
got up the subject in several of Bret Harte’s novels, and used to 
keep my narrative strictly to them, until at last uncle ceased to 
talk about it, and Amy and I were no longer tortured by a desire to 
laugh while I narrated my Californian adventures. But to this 
day a cold shiver passes over me whenever my uncle, who is a 
great novel reader, talks of reading Bret Harte. 


ST. JOHN E. C. HANKIN. 








H Bitter Mistake. 


CHAPTER I. 


When the lute is broken 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


Two women sat at work in the small drawing-room of an 
Estancia house in South America. When I say they were 
working, one was stitching vigorously, hemming kitchen fowels, 
whilst the other sat with some knitting in her lap, rocking her- 
self to and fro in an American chair, and bemoaning her fate, a 
fate which, from her own account, sounded disastrous enough. 
The two presented a strange contrast. The elder woman was 
plain, with deep lines marked on her clever face—linethat made 
her look older than her forty years. No one wants to hear the 
description of an ugly woman. Sufficient to say that she was 
living with her brother, Gilbert Spencer, his partner, Henry 
May, and his partner’s wife, and that she was the one person on 
whom they all leant for encouragement and support in every 
difficulty. 

Muriel May, the younger woman, was beautiful. She had 
golden hair that twisted and curled around a face so fair that it 
was like the face of a child; her black lashes shaded eyes of 
deepest, darkest blue, eyes that could look unutterable things at 
you and mean absolutely nothing. She was petite, with tiny 
hands and feet, and her form was perfectly moulded. To-night 
she looked ill, and a white shawl, which she wore folded around 
her, added to the general effect of invalidism that hung about 
her. 

“If I were not leaving this dreadful place next week, I think I 
should go mad,” said the little woman to her rather gaunt com- 
panion. “How you have lived here all these years I cannot tell. 
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Oh, why did Harry ever come out here and invest his money in 
this wretched failure of a place?” 

“People must do what they can do,” said Helen rather 
sadly. “Harry was hopeful enough once; until these re- 
volutions came to upset us, we had a very fair chance of 
succeeding.” 

“Or until I came out here,” said Muriel angrily. “Do not 
mince matters, We all know Harry’sand my marriage has been 
a bigger failure than even the buying of this estancia, and that 
is saying a good deal. There is no use in blinding ourselves to 
facts, Helen. We have got past the time when any disguise is 
necessary between us.” ‘ 

Helen said nothing. She had had experience enough to know 
that to argue with Harry May’s wife was a dangerous thing to 
do, and generally ended in a violent attack of hysterics on her 
part, so she held her peace and hemmed away steadily at the 
kitchen towels. 

“T only hope I shall regain my health in England,” said Muriel 
presently. , 

“No doubt you will,” was the other woman’s cautious reply, 
well aware that they were both steering through a difficult 
evening, and that Muriel was on the verge of tears. 

“JT hear Gilbert and my husband,” said the young wife, 
fidgeting in her chair. “This stitch-stitching of yours gets on 
to my nerves.” 

“It has got to be done all the same,” said Helen in a steady 
tone. “Somebody must stitch.” 

“ Quite true,” said Gilbert Spencer, coming in at the moment 
and joining in the conversation. ‘“ What would become of beings 
like you, Mrs. May, if there were not some people formed for 
purposes of domestic drudgery? You really ought to be tolerant 
of our humdrum ways now there is such a near prospect of your 
turning your back upon us altogether, for a time, at least. Your 
hurry to go is not very complimentary to us all.” And Gilbert 
gave a short laugh and sat down at the table. 

“ Perhaps, if you felt as ill as I do, you would be glad to leave,” 
said Muriel with childish dignity. 

“ Oh, I often feel ill,” said Gilbert gaily. “We all do when 
we are bored.” He had a way of saying rather rude things in 


such an airy way that it was impossible to lay hold of them, 
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whereas, at the same time, Muriel was annoyed at them. Accus- 
tomed to be considered fascinating and adorable, the utter im- 
possibility of making Gilbert think her either the one or the other 
disgusted her. Her spoilt-child ways, which to some had been 
so entrancing, produced no effect on Gilbert. On the contrary, 
he was annoyed with what he called her infantile manner. He 
had shown this on several occasions with much plainness. It is 
the misfortune of some men that frivolity attracts them. It is 
another misfortune to them that after marriage they try in vain 
to correct what before fascinated. So it was with Harry. He 
was a quiet, self-contained man. Muriel’s ready tongue and 
pretty ways, her very waywardness, had delighted him. Her . 
brightness and lightness had helped him in society. She had 
gone more than half-way to meet him. He was sensitively shy, 
and any one who made much of him restored his self-confidence, 
and so he was doubly attracted by her beauty and fascination. 
To a nature like Gilbert’s, that had no shyness whatever about 
it, Muriel had seemed forward and rather silly. He was not the 
least taken with her. Muriel had at once (foolishly vain as she was) 
discovered this, and her aversion for her husband’s partner had 
been a real trial to Harry, and had disturbed, though it could not 
destroy, the real affection which existed between the two men. 
Helen was the peacemaker—the one person who, to a certain 
extent, understood Muriel and her position, and was neither too 
lenient or too hard upon her. ‘ 

Distinctly, on some subjects, men are narrow and uncharitable 
to an extraordinary. degree ; and whereas Gilbert was convinced 
Muriel was vicious, Helen was quite certain she was only weak 
and rather silly, and that the whole bent of her nature had been 
turned away by circumstances from its natural course, and so had 
become sour and difficult. 

“I do declare,” said Gilbert, sitting down, “it is an excellent 
thing to be born with a vocation for hemming kitchen towels, 
like Helen. The leagues of domestic towelling she has hemmed 
since she has been here! She began at once directly we got here, 
and for five years has continued steadily at it.” 

“If you only knew how they wear out,” said Helen laughing. 
“I try to give them no excuse for not being clean in the kitchen. 
South American cooks have an idea that to clean out a saucepan 
is real waste of time. Certainly you are severe on the whole race 
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of women,” she continued ; “we mustn’t be frivolous, and yet we 
mustn’t annoy you men by being too practical.” 

“No one can annoy me by being too practical,” said Gilbert, 
looking at Muriel, who was pretending to read ; “ but it is curious 
how few useful women there are in the world, and my experience 
of them has told me that St. Chrysostom was not far wrong 
when he said of women that they were ‘a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, and a 
painted ill.’” 

“T never heard’ you quote a saint before,” said Muriel. “I 
should think your knowledge of their sentiments and views 
rather superficial, if you do not mind my saying so; but, how- 


* ever, the devil, we know, can quote scripture.” 


“Yes, I am told he can,” said Gilbert. “I, however, was not 
quoting scripture, but only the views of a saint on womankind, 
views with which I am bound to say I entirely agree,” and again 
he laughed and looked at Muriel. 

“T do not paint,” she said childishly. 

“ Oh, no—not yet,” returned her tormentor. 

“T never shall. I have no occasion to do so,” she continued 
indignantly. 

“What it is to think oneself lovely,” replied Gilbert, chuckling 
softly to himself. “It is a great mercy that Helen and I can 
never fall into the error of being conceited about our appear- 


ance.” 


“ Speak for yourself,” said Helen laughing. 

“ And even if we were beautiful,” went on her brother, “we 
lead such humdrum work-a-day lives, we should not have time 
to remember it.” 

“T hate a humdrum life,” said Muriel. 

“I suppose you do,” he answered reflectively. “I think we 
have all arrived at that conclusion some time since.” 

“I cannot help my disposition,” said Muriel pettishly. 
“T cannot get accustomed to the savage life we lead out here. 
I am not like Helen, who is happy because she is useful, 
and I am not as strong as she is—and oh, how ill I have 
been.” 

“ And dull,” said Gilbert. 
“ Which is worse,” returned Muriel sharply. 
“ And bored,” said Gilbert, “so terribly bored with the domestic 
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hearth. There is no possible doubt whatever that men are far 
more domesticated than the majority of women.” 

“T believe it is true,” said Muriel. “ Quite true,” she repeated 
emphatically. 

“Not all women,” said her husband, Harry May, who had just 
come into the room and was sitting at the writing-table, looking 
over an old account-book. 

“Yes, all women,” said Gilbert. 

“Except the very ugly and commonplace ; they are domestic, 
don’t you think?” asked Helen laughing. 

“ Then Mrs. Gilbert Spencer shall be a most ugly commonplace 
person,” said Gilbert with a grim chuckle that irritated Muriel 
beyond words. ‘ 

“T wish you joy,” she said, getting up. “I think I shall go to. 
bed. I do not think the question of what the future Mrs. 
Gilbert Spencer will be like interests me very much. I expect 
she will be a most appalling woman. Good-night,” and, taking 
up her candlestick, Mrs. May left the room. 

Helen followed, and the two men were left alone together. 

Gilbert took up an old newspaper and began to read English 
news three weeks old, glancing now and then at Harry, who 
was poring over his account-book. The light of a reading- 
lamp fell on his handsome worn face, and his companion could 
not help thinking how ill he had begun to look—how different 


from the cheerful, alert young fellow who had first come out to’ 


make his fortune, as he had thought, poor lad. Gilbert hid 
under a rather cynical manner a very tender heart, and he was 
terribly cut up over Harry’s troubles, although he pretended to 
laugh about them to Helen. 

“T declare,” said Harry, breaking the silence, “this old ledger 
gives me the blues. We were so full of hope when we started 
it out here, and I had such dreams of what a rich man I was 
to become, and now they seem all to have melted away, and 
there is nothing to look forward to but grind, grind, to the end 
of one’s days.” 

“Qh, hang it, man,” answered Gilbert, “you talk as if life 
were at a standstill. At eight-and-twenty one has every reason 
to hope that the fates may be kind to one.” 

“TI have very little reason to hope so,” said Harry sadly. 
““You-don’t know how queer I have got to feel of late—out of 
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sorts and terribly hopeless ; and Muriel’s illness, poor child, has 
been such a grief to me. I had no right to drag her out here. 
Our lives, through contrary fates, have become so difficult that 
it seems to me. only my death can solve the problem; and I 
often think I shan’t cumber -the earth so very many more 
years. My heart has been troubling me again a good deal 
lately—I suppose it is greatly due to worry—I have been through- 
such misery and mortification of late.” 

“You take things too much to heart,” said Gilbert. “You 
have got morbid.” é 

“People always tell one one is morbid when one realizes the 
sad facts of one’s existence and speaks of them,” said the other 
dejectedly. “I don’t want to whimper,” continued he. “But 
what am I to do? Muriel can never—nay, she shall never— 
come out here again unless she gets perfectly well, and I some- 
times doubt if she ever will, she is so delicate.” 

. “She is much more imaginative than delicate,” returned Gilbert. 

“T think you spoil her.” 

“You have never been married, you see,” replied Harry, 
smiling sadly. “You don’t know how terrible it is to see your 
wife suffering, and to know that if you had been content to 
leave her in her own home, and never asked her to share your 
fate, she would have been a much happier woman. I cannot 

tell you what bitterness this thought has caused me. I under- 
stood women so little when I married. I thought they knew 
their own minds, but it appears they don’t,” he went on; “at 
least, they don’t seem to me to realize anything you tell them, 
unless they see it and feel it. I told Muriel all she would have 
to go through out here, and she seemed so keen to lead the kind 
of life, and now——” he paused. 

“ And now,” said Gilbert angrily, “she is upsetting everything, 
in a way that no one but a woman could. I tell you, you take. 
too much notice of her vagaries.” 

“Wait till you get a wife, Gilbert,” said the other, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe and smiling somewhat lugubriously to 
himself. 

“TI never shall,” said Gilbert, with decision. “I have far too 
much regard for my own comfort. They talk of wretched old 
bachelors : by Jove! I call them luxurious, happy creatures, com- 
pared to the majority of married men of my acquaintance; 
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they always seem in some trouble over their wives or their ~ 
children.” 

“ Thank God, I have no children,” said Harry gravely. 

“No, you are saved that at any rate. Fancy having to cart a 
wretched baby home. Why, you would have to hire a cow to go 
all the way home to England with it, to say nothing of a nurse 
and the wonderful and terrible paraphernalia which a travelling 
baby requires in the shape of bottles, &c. I really do not under- 
stand how married men bear the worry of their lives, I really do 
not.” 

Harry smiled sadly to himself, and getting up from the writing- 
table, sat down near the stove warming his hands. 

Gilbert could not help noticing how thin and transparent they 
were, and how hollow-eyed he had grown. “He looks like a 
man thoroughly broken,” he said to himself. ‘“ Women are the 
very devil, and all this comes of his visit to England two years 
ago.” However, he did not utter his thoughts. Men may feel 
ever so sympathetic towards each other, yet it seems impossible 
for them to express themselves, and they smoked on in silence, 
Gilbert occasionally alluding to some business matter which 
should have interested them both. Harry, gloomy and silent, 
hardly answered, and Gilbert, becoming almost annoyed with 
him, said at last, “ You really must wake up, Harry; everything 
will go to the devil if you do not. It is only hard work and 
great care that can bring the estancia round.” 

“As soon as Muriel is gone,” said the other, “I shall have 
more time to think what is to be done. I am more than half 
asleep just now, and must go to bed, or I shall be more useless 
than usual to-morrow.” 

He got up to go away, and left his companion over the fire, 
and Gilbert sat and listened to the dropping ashes from the 
stove, and presently he heard a rather high-toned angry voice 
proceeding from the direction of Harry’s room. “Oh hang the 
women,” he said to himself. “Whatever they were created for I 
cannot think,” and putting down his pipe, he took himself off to 
bed. 

Some one has said that marriage is the feast where the grace is 
better than the dinner. Undoubtedly this had been the expe- 
rience of Harry May and his wife. Circumstances had brought 
about their union,-a series of events had thrown them together, a 
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scheming woman had worked her will to their detriment, for 
they had no natural affinity for each other. Marriages accom- 
plished in this manner are rarely happy, and the Mays were no 
exception to the rule. 

Muriel’s name previous to her marriage had been Durrant. 
Her father and mother were dead, and her nearest of kin was her 
brother George, a pleasant easy-going person whom every one 
knew and whom every one liked. An uncle had left him four 
thousand a year and a house at Ascot called Brentford Manor, 
and when his parents died he had taken Muriel, his only sister, 
to live with him. She was then seventeen, and left with only a 
modest two hundred and fifty pounds a year absolutely her own, 
which sum she used for her dress, for George gave her everything 
else, and declared that she should live with him until she 
married. The girl was excessively pretty, a graceful, animated, 
pleasant little creature, who managed her brother’s house very 
well and was a born hostess. Spoilt by him and by every one 
who came to the house, Muriel had everything her own way, and 
for five years she was as happy .as it was possible to be. Then 
there came a love affair to disturb her peace, and George took 
her away that summer to Switzerland, where they travelled about 
from place to place, doing a little mountain climbing in a mild 
way. Towards the end of their stay they went to an hotel 
out of the beaten track, high up in the mountains, and there . 
they came across a Lady Mary May and her daughter Caroline, 
impecunious people who had been economising at the depend- 
ence of the hotel for some months. Caroline May was over 
thirty, but looked younger, and at this time she was pining to 
get away from the burden of her poverty-stricken existence. 
She was a rather handsome woman of determined character, and 
she ruled poor old Lady Mary with a rod of iron. Once the 
Durrants arrived, Caroline absolutely refused to leave the moun- 
tain quarters, of which her poor old mother was very sick and 
tired. A clever, scheming individual, she ingratiated herself 
with the Durrants. George liked her, and the only other people 
in the hotel were impossible and vulgar, so that the Durrants 
and Mays were thrown together very much, and Caroline, though 
far from being a good walker, elected to climb mountains with 
George and his sister, to make much of them both, and at the 
end of the month, on one lovely summer’s night, after a long 
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expedition and a very excellent dinner, George was lured into 
the hotel garden, where Caroline in a white gown was leaning 
over the balustrades looking down at the river that ran below. 
They were alone, for it was late, and Muriel was packing and 
Lady Mary in the pleasant oblivion of her first sleep. 

Caroline looked up as George came towards her, she was 
looking white and fragile after her long day. To do her justice, 
she had grown fond of the man, who had shown himself truly 
kind and pleasant to both her and her mother during the month 
they had been together at the hotel, and she was also determined 
that her poverty-stricken existence should be at an end. George 
was a weak creature; he had often proposed before to young 
women who struck his fancy for the moment, but had slipped out 
of the whole affair afterwards ; but on this night he proposed once 
too often, was accepted, and the affair clenched. Letters announc- 
ing the engagement to distinguished relatives left by the mail 
that departed at three in the morning. 

Lord Vavasour, Caroline’s uncle, was at an hotel some ten 
miles off, and he was apprised of theengagement. The Durrants 
did not leave the next day. Lord Vavasour came over on 
purpose to make the acquaintance of his nephew to be. Hehad 
always ignored his sister as much as possible, as he found poor 
relations a terrible bore, but now Caroline was going to make 
rather a successful marriage, he was quite ready to come forward 
and gush. He even went so far as to give her a cheque for ten 
pounds as a wedding present, which was great munificence for 
him, as he was a terrible old miser with an income of seventy 
thousand a year, and a strong taste for saving his money. Muriel 
was vexed at the engagement, as was only natural; she was, 
however, very good about it. George said, of course, her home 
was to be with them as heretofore, and Caroline endorsed the 
proposal with much condescension. At the end of August the 
marriage took place very quietly up in London, and Caroline 
May had now another object to scheme for. She had determined 
that Muriel should not live with them any longer than could be 
possibly helped. George had been firm that his sister was te be 
with them until she married, and married Caroline determined 
she should be. Muriel had over-walked herself in Switzerland, 
and all the autumn and winter of the year George married, she 
was unable to go out or amuse herself at all. She got bored. 
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Brentford Manor was a very different place now that Caroline 
held the reins. Caroline developed a taste for saving, and visitors 
to the house were few and far between. Muriel was too ill to 
accept invitations. In the winter she had delicate lungs, and 
was thoroughly run down, and imagined herself far worse than 
she really was. Caroline preached to her, which depressed her, 

and Caroline’s piety was truly discouraging. The spring brought 

a visitor in the shape of Harry May, a nephew of Lady Mary 

May’s, who had come home from South America on a holiday, 

and Caroline invited her cousin to spend two months of the time 

at Brentford Manor. Accordingly he came the beginning of 
March and left the end of April, engaged to Muriel Durrant, 

which was exactly what Caroline had intended him to be. She 

overruled her husband’s objections to the marriage and she 

carried the day. Muriel was married in June and went out to 

South America with her young husband, who was a very good- 

looking, rather delicate man, with a shy, diffident manner. 

George disliked the whole affair, and the engagement would 

most assuredly have been broken off but for Caroline, whose will 

was paramount, and who hurried on the wedding and gave a sigh 

of relief as Muriel departed on her honeymoon. Nowshe had the 

house to herself and George to twist round her little finger for 

the rest of his natural life. 

Meanwhile, Muriel went out to America rather in love with her 
husband, but not fond enough to bear with any patience the many 
discomforts of a life which was distinctly a rather dull and 
poverty-stricken one. 

Time passed and Muriel wrote home to'her brother. George 
was vexed to find the letters very far from contented or happy 
ones. Caroline preached to her sister-in-law on sheets of foreign 
paper: Muriel must be more self-controlled, it was wrong to give 
way, one must bear trials patiently, &c., &c. At the end of two 
years George insisted on inviting Muriel to stay a whole year 
with them at Brentford Manor, and nothing his wife could say or 
do would dissuade him from his purpose. He said Muriel was 
ill, and he was determined she should have a chance of regaining 
her health under a good doctor in England. Ae 

At the opening of this story Muriel was on the eve of her 
departure to England. The Spencers had really suffered from 
her vagaries and were glad she was going, but her husband had 
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the misfortune to love her dearly, and it was with a sore, hurt 
























feeling that a few days later he saw her off from Montevideo. . 
She shed a few orthodox tears, but they were regulation tears 
which natures like hers have always ready for proper occasions, le 
and Harry instinctively felt that she was glad to leave him. He bi 
told himself—as he travelled back to the estancia—that he at 
ought never to have asked her to marry him. He had only half cx 
a home to offer her, since his partner and his sister also occupied si 
the house. This, however, Muriel knew, and after all, it was not b 
the Spencers’ fault that their marriage had been so unhappy. al 
Helen, indeed, had been kinder than words could say to Muriel : tl 
had been nurse and maid and friend to her all in one. It was re 
no one’s fault except his own; he ought to have known that no t! 
girl brought up as his wife had been was fitted to rough it. c: 
“T was an ignorant fool,” he thought to himself, “and I knew n 
nothing of women,” but such considerations on his part were 
sorry comfort to him. t 
| _ When Harry got back home, Helen did her best to cheer him, g 
but during the year his wife was away he became so seriously e 
out of health that at the end of it Gilbert felt obliged to go home t 
with him to take care of him, and Helen was left with a younger ‘ 


brother to look after the estancia. 


CHAPTER II. 


A YEAR had passed away since Muriel May had left her husband, 
and during that year she had picked up the threads of her old life, 
and the very existence of Harry May had become more or less a 
fact which she had put away from her as being disturbing and 
unpleasant. True, she heard from him every mail; and she 
generally answered his letters ; though, truth to tell, she was a 
good deal worried by them. 

Harry had little to say: life in camp is monotonous, he was far 
from well ; and, though he never spoke of it, it tinged his letters 
with a dreariness that fretted the cold-hearted little woman. She 
was now in perfect health, and far more beautiful than she had 
ever been. Since her arrival in England she had spent her time 
almost entirely visiting about in large country-houses among her 
old friends. It was now August, and she had heard from her 
husband that he was likely to arrive in England in a week or two, 
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and that he only meant to make a short stay, and then she was to 
return with him in September. 

Ten days had passed away since Muriel received her husband's 
letter, and during those ten days Muriel was staying with her 
brother at Ascot. Far from happy at her husband's approaching 
arrival, she spent many sleepless nights, wondering how she 
could escape going back with him. She never spoke to her 
sister-in-law or to her brother on the subject, but they could not 
but see that since she had announced her husband’s coming as 
almost immediate, she had become very moody and silent ; and 
the morning she saw that his ship had arrived at Liverpool, and 
received a telegram to say he should be at Brentford Manor on 
that very day, she sat with the telegram beside her, looking so 
cast down that her brother could not refrain from glancing at her 
now and then, and wondering what the end of it all would be. 

It was a lovely morning in August, the windows were wide open 
to the garden, the smell of fir-woods, mixed with mignonette and 
great lilies, lay heavy in the air, and Muriel sat in her white gown 
eating her breakfast in silence; she was too much of a child to 
hide what she felt, and though she did not speak her thoughts, it 
was an effort to her not to do so. 

A fat, prosperous-looking child of three years old was driving 
a cart up and down the room, pausing occasionally when she 
thought any dainty was coming her way. At last, having tried 
her father and her mother unsuccessfully, she stood fat, firm and 
determined opposite her aunt, and said, “Jam, Auntie Muriel.” 
Muriel took no notice. The child shook her dress with her 
already sticky fingers. “Don’t,” said Muriel angrily, giving the 
child a push, which her fat niece resented, and began a howl. 
Breakfast being nearly over, Muriel did not remain to hear her 
niece’s injured yells, but got up and stepped out of the window 
on to the lawn, leaving the father and mother to comfort their 
offspring and administer more jam. 

“ Muriel is not over-pleased at her husband’s return, methinks,” 
said her brother to his wife. 

“Tam sure I am delighted he is coming to take her away,” 
returned Carry captiously. “I am tired of her, and the children 
can’t bear her.” 

“ Ah, well,” said George Durrant, “ you can’t expect her to be 
as fond of the children as we are.” 
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“Vyvian Lee is over here a great deal too often,” said Carry 
Durrant, and her thin nose quivered, as it had a way of doing 
when she said anything rather unpleasant ; indeed, her nieces 
would tell you it moved right round her face whenever she made 
a cutting remark, which was frequently her habit. But then they 
said many things about Aunt Carry which were not strictly 
polite. : 

Mrs. Durrant was what is called by the world “an excellent 
woman,” that is, she did her duty by her husband and her 
children, so they said. Now, what she thought was her duty 
consisted in making both of them pay the strictest attention to 
their own affairs. She had narrowed her husband’s mind to a 
great degree, for before he had married her he had been a good- 
natured, rather generous man, willing to do any one a good turn. 
Carry, however, did not approve of this kind of disposition ; it 
entailed the giving away of money sometimes, especially to his 
sister ; George often wished to help her, but Carry would not 
have it. She kept him to his narrow duties of looking after him- 
self, herself, and the children’s selves. She was an upright woman 
to a certain extent, but a niggard to her heart’s core, and the 
deaths of all her neighbours would not have affected her half so 
much as the rise of ten shillings a week in her butcher’s book, or 
some social failure or snub. She was a woman who attended 
every Lenten service ; also, she was very full of them on her re- 
turn. She went three times to church every Sunday, and yet the 
spiritual truths of charity, softness and true consideration for others 
were unknown to her ; nor could she understand a pure, unworldly 
nature. She was fond of her husband in a curious kind of way. 
He was a man whom another woman could have influenced to be 
very charming ; he had all Muriel’s brightness, only with much 
more stability of character and unselfishness ; but a long course 
of living with this wooden woman had made him wooden too, 
and he got slow to feel, slow to be kind, slow to think of any- 
thing but the yearly round of Ascot, London, Scotland, and then 
the wheel began again ; his wife, busy with her rich friends, and 
restlessly anxious to please those in a higher social position to her- 
self. Her husband did not the least care about social problems, 
but she had impregnated him, to a certain extent, with her own 
views. 

_ Caroline Durrant was a well-born woman, but at heart she was 
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a vulgarian, and she did her best to make her husband one also, 
but in this she had never succeeded. There was one thing in the 
world, and one thing only, that Carry cared for with any passion, 
and that was her little girl, Marjory Durrant. The child was a 
thorough Vavasour, she had the large fat face and staring shade- 
less eyes and long inquiring nose that they almost all possessed. 
“Such a well-bred looking child,” Carry used to say of the off- 
spring, who resembled herself and her relations—relations of 
whose importance she had a great opinion, presumably because 
as a poor connection she had been so snubbed by them, that is, in 
old days before she married, when she and her mother had been 
very poor and had had to live on the borders of a little country 
town, in a small cottage, screwing and pinching at every turn. 
Now her relatives patronized her ; she was well off and able some- 
times to be useful to them, although she had, so they said, 
“ married a man of no family whatever.” This was not true, for: 
the Durrants sprang from a very old stock and were essentially 

gentle-people. The little Durrant girl resembled the Vavasours 

in character; she was utterly without affection, and had a curious 

eye to the main chance, which had developed itself at three years 

old. It was amusing to see the wonderfully patronizing air with 

which she would give away to another child some old broken 

toy she did not want. It amused George to see this ; he would 

often laugh at Carry about this trait in the child’s character, and 

say it was exactly like old Lord Vavasour, who, though a very 
rich man, was in the habit of giving the most meagre gifts as if 
they had been magnificent presents. 

Muriel intensely disliked her little niece, and, not caring to 
hide it, she further incensed her‘sister-in-law against her. During 
Muriel’s visit this time there had very nearly been an open 
quarrel between the sisters-in-law. George, however, patched up 
any breach of the peace he saw pending; it had, however, come 
to this, that Muriel and Carry tried to see as little as possible of 
each other as was compatible with Muriel’s being at Brentford 
Manor as a guest. 

Muriel, as she left the breakfast-table, wandered out into the 
garden. The sun was hot, and already the leaves were turning ; 
the lilies were out in great white masses in their beds, tall and 
stately on the terraces that ran right down to where a pond with 
overshadowing beeches ended the garden. Everything looked 
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brilliantly gay, and the only sombre bits of colour were the stone 
benches and balustrades that stood and bordered the terraces. 
Sitting down on a bench right at the bottom of the garden, with 
the green pool at her feet, Muriel sat and waited, and seemed 
anxious for some one’s arrival. It was one butterfly come to 
meet another butterfly all on that lovely summer’s morning ; but, 


alas, only one butterfly was free. Long ago, when Muriel May 


was Muriel Durrant, Vyvian Lee had been fond of her, but not 


fond enough to sacrifice the good things of this world for her, and. 


so it came to pass that he married a woman much older than 
himself who had thousands a year. Vyvian Lee was Muriel’s 
cousin, and used to stay weeks at a time in the same house with 
her, flirting to a great degree, but meaning nothing ; his serious 
and business-like intentions he carried to the feet of the woman 
who eventually became his wife, one Lucy Gordon, a very nice 
person, some ten years older than himself. He married her, and 
she was killed out hunting twelve months after their marriage. 
During his short married career Muriel had not met Vyvian Lee. 
She also had married about ten months after he had, but on her 
return to England a year ago she had seen him first at her aunt’s 
in Devonshire, and constantly afterwards at different houses, and 
he was now at his own home, a place called The Grange, adjoin- 
ing Brentford Manor. It was one of the three places his wife 
had left him. In fact, finding himself amused by his cousin, he 
had followed her wherever she went, not meaning any harm, but 
merely liking to gratify his love of pleasure; and Muriel was 
very beautiful and he liked to be first with her, so he took 
advantage of their relationship and was very affectionate and 
sympathetic, and the silly little woman told him all her troubles. 
She discussed her husband and what she called her wretched life 
out in America, till she realized more than ever that she had 
married the wrong man, and became less and less inclined to 
return to her old life. The situation was becoming dangerous, 
but Vyvian Lee was far too fond of himself to let love land him 
in an uncomfortable position; nevertheless he had said quite 
enough to make Muriel very much in love with him, and he was 
getting frightened at what he had done, and yet had not the 
strength of mind to refrain from going to the house, for his own 
gratification was everything to him, and he'did not care what 
pain he gave, provided he was amused. 
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Muriel had not to wait long before she saw her cousin coming 
across the field that divided the two houses. He came along 
’ swinging his stick with a cheerful air. Vyvian Lee was a man 
with rather an ugly face, but very tall and well-made, with a 
very taking manner. 

“Well, Muriel,” he said, “you look very glum this morning ; 
what is the matter?” and he smiled at her. 

Poor Muriel, all the affection she had to bestow was given to 
the man who sat beside her. Her heart sank within her as she 
thought that in a few hours he must go away and pass out of her 
life for ever. She contrasted him with Harry, in her mind: she 
thought of her husband’s diffident manner, his silence, and his 
almost awkward ways, his want of ease in society, and then of 
the far-away home he was going to take her back to, the dreary 
life, and she felt as if it would kill her to go back to it. Another 
month and she and Harry would be alone together, travelling 
back to the old vegetating existence that she loathed with a 
deadly loathing. She had lost all self-control, and had allowed 
herself to talk openly to her cousin of her married life; she had 
found the sympathy her heart craved for, and affection which she 
could return with all the soul she possessed. From her baby- 
hood she had said and done what she liked, and it would have 
required a great deal of principle to have been perfectly silent 
on the subject of her troubles to Vyvian Lee, for she had known 
him all her life, and, with all his faults, he had a very sympathetic 
nature. 

As they sat on the bench by the shady pond at the end of the 
garden, they both felt that it was their last morning together. 
Vyvian was nervous and anxious to pass it off without a scene, 
so he rallied his companion on her glum looks, and affected a 
gaiety he was far from feeling. 

“We may as well have a last walk in the pine woods,” he said 
to her, finding his first remark urianswered. Then he paused and 
looked at her, she had grown very white and was biting her lips. 
He turned away, and feeling how incautious he had been, he 
cursed his folly in having encouraged her to confide in him as 
he had done. 

“You laugh at my misfortunes,” she said presently. 

“TI don’t,” he said ; “ but common sense tells me we must say 
‘good-bye’ this morning, and be thankful we have had such 
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pleasant days together. I am afrafth you won't be overjoyed at 
returning to your favourite country, but we can’t have all we 
want in this world.” 

“ You don’t mind a bit,” said Muriel angrily ; “it is nothing to 
you that I have to go back to being ill and unhappy again. You 
are unkind.” 

“Excuse me,” he said gravely, “I am kind. It does not 
always answer to say all we feel.” All the night he had been 
bracing himself to self-command, feeling that if once he gave_ 
gay, Muriel would give him much trouble, for, fond of her as he 
was, he was far fonder of himself; and to run away with a 
married woman was to be debarred from many pleasant things. 
He was not of opinion that the world would be well lost for 
Muriel, and he was fond of its pleasures, and besides, he had a 
few principles, not very many perhaps, but just a few, and more 
than most of the men of his own set. 

“Poor little cousin,” he said presently. “Poor little girl; be 
sensible, child, and brave, and go back and make your husband 
a good wife.” 

“T cannot,” she said. “I do not love him.” Her voice shook 
and she nearly broke down. “It is so hard to lead a life one 
cannot live; to try and love a person one cannot love. Oh, 
Vyvian, we have always been friends ; I feel you do understand 
me. If it is wicked to feel as I feel, then I am wicked and I 
cannot help it,” said the wretched child. 

“Nonsense about being wicked,” said Vyvian, “but we all 
have our trials.” 

“1 don’t think you have any,” said Muriel impulsively. “You 
will not miss me, although we have been together almost every 
day this month. You have been very kind to me; but for you 
I should have been so lonely.” 

Again he tried to harden himself. 

“Cousins understand each other,” he said, “blood is thicker 
than water, and besides, little one, I have known you all my life, 
and, if you hated your husband so, why did you ever marry him ? 
You were happy enough here, child.” 

“TI did not hate him once,” said Muriel; “I thought I loved 
him. I saw him first during a very dull time, when we were in 
deep mourning. I was recovering from a very bad illness. You 
were then away on your honeymoon, and I had no one to speak 
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to but Carry. She was dying to get rid of me ; she was tired of 
having a sister-in-law in the house. Harry came and stayed 
here to see George on business, and I don’t know how it hap- 
pened ; I fell in love with him: at least, I thought I did. It was 
not a real love, though, or I never could feel as I do now. Oh, 
Vyvian, what shall I do?” 

Her childishness was pitiable ; she looked such a baby in her 
white frock, sobbing helplessly. 

Vyvian again cursed his folly in having let her talk and confide 
in him as she had done. Still she continued to sob and go on 
with her wretched little story. 

“Carry worried me too; she said the life would just suit me. 
She used to leave me alone with Harry whenever she could. She 
would throw us together. She did all she could to bring it 
about, and I thought I should like the adventurous life. It was 
new, and I pictured it, oh, so different to what it was,” and again 
her sobs became almost uncontrollable. 

The breeze ruffled the beeches above their heads, and the leaves 
dropped into the pond below. They were both too absorbed to 
hear advancing footsteps coming down the path in the little 
wood. 

Vyvian grew more and more uneasy. He was sorry for her 
too, and he felt keenly that he had made her life no happier by 
his idle attentions. He was fond of the little weak, foolish 
thing. 

“ My poor little darling,” he said gently, “I wish I could help 
you.” 

“Oh, Vyvian, I wish I was dead; oh, I do, I do. You don’t 
know how I dread going back. He has never understood 
me. He loves me, but I do not love him, not one little bit, 
and I cannot go back with him. Oh, what can I do? Nobody 
wants me. Carry and George are counting the days till J 
go.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Vyvian, “ you exaggerate. Your brother, 
at any rate, is very fond of you.” 

_“ Even he has altered to me,” said Muriel sadly. “I have no- 
where to go, nowhere to escape from a life I loathe, no money— 
Harry has been steadily losing money ever since we married ; he 
could not manage at all if he had not one hundred of my two 


hundred and fifty pounds a year. My illness and my voyage 
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home have cost so much. I tell you if I could get a place as 
governess I would gladly do so; anything in the world would 
be better than having to go back with Harry. If I had the 
courage I would put an end to myself.” As she said these words 
she looked up and saw her husband standing like a ghost leaning 
against a tree a yard or two behind them, and she knew he must 
have heard all. Vyvian started up, and Harry came slowly to- 
wards them, as white as death. 

“ Muriel,” he said, and his voice sounded forced and strange, 
“have I indeed come home to find you thus? Go,” he said, 
turning to Vyvian Lee; “I want to see my wife alone.” 

Without a word the other man left the husband and wife to- 
gether. Harry stood in front of Muriel, his gaunt, tall figure 
towering above her, as she, too, standing with her face hidden in 
her hands, trembled before him. All the calmness of despair 
came to his aid, he was perfectly cool and collected, and made 
her sit down on the bench, while he sat beside her, silently wait- 
ing until her almost hysterical sobbing had abated 

“And so,” he said, “my arrival has been looked on with 
nothing but dread. Fool that I was to count the hours till I saw 
you. Your letters have been cold and few, God knows, but at 
least I thought you had been true to me. What am I to believe 
when I see you, and hear you sobbing out your woes to an old 
lover? I heard your last words, that you would sooner destroy 
yourself than go back with me. Why did you not write to me 
and tell me you intended to leave me? Why do not you gowith 
your lover now, he can give you everything you want? do you 
think I want to keep you? I care not any longer for a wife who 
can behave in such a manner ; I despise you from my soul ; you 
have ruined my life. I had hoped against hope that you still 
had some regard for me, and I find you here in this very garcen 
—where three short years ago you swore to love me always—de- 
claring that you have nothing left of that love, and that sooner 
than return to me you would rather put an end to your life. 
Listen, Muriel,” he continued, and his voice shook with passion, 
“you are now as nothing to me, nothing ; you can go away and 
leave me, and take your small fortune, and you will never hear of 
me again, for I should never care or wish to see the face of a 
woman who could talk of her husband as you have spoken of 
me.” 
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“T have not been untrue,” said Muriel, very low, with her head 
bent, cowering before his rage, and shrinking into the corner of 
the stone bench. 

“Perhaps not; yet with heart and mind as false as false. No 
woman who respected herself could tell a man ali I heard you 
telling him ; I could not but listen, for I stood stunned by what 
first caught my ear. Carry warned me to come home and take 
you away from temptation. I thought it but the ill-natured 
calumny of a sister-in-law, of whom she was not too fond ; but 
now I have learnt that for once she spoke the truth. Muriel, 
what have I ever done that you should hate me so? I cannot 
make my life a different one, I cannot change my nature. I can- 
not be as the man who has just left you, light of mind and shal- 
low of heart ; when I love, I love for ever, and it is my misfortune 
that even now it will break my heart to leave you.” His tone 
changed ; the passion of rage had left him, and his voice had 
grown soft and low as he finished speaking. He looked at her 
as she got up and leant against the stone bench, and he put his 
hand gently on her shoulder. “ Don’t be afraid, Muriel,” he said 
in broken accents ; “I shall never be a trouble to you any more ; 
when I leave you to-day it will be for ever. I was a fool to 
believe your professions of love, a fool to hope that my love 
would compensate you for all you left for my sake. I cannot 
unmarry you, but I can leave you free to lead your own life; it 
may not be long before you will be absolutely untrammelled by 
any tie to me, for I have been told that my life is not a very good 
one, and of late I have suffered such acute bodily pain that 
I cannot regret much that it will not be very long perhaps before. 
I may be at rest. I have nothing but a life of toil before me, 
and often during the last few months at the estancia I have had. 
to lay up for weeks together ; and I know for a fact that in 
all human probability another year or so will see me in my 
grave.” 

“Oh, do not say so,” said Muriel impulsively. “Oh, Harry, 
I will go back and take care of you. Oh, let what you have 
heard be as though it had never been said.” She tried to 
take his hand, but he quietly put her from him as he said very 
gently : 

“You are speaking on the impulse of the moment and you 
would soon regret coming back with me, and now, Muriel, before 
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I leave you I want to say one word of warning to you. Whena 
man stares death in the face as often as I have done the last few 
months, the things of life appear very trivial to him, but I think 
it makes his insight into the dangers of yielding to temptations 
all the keener. You say now that you are, and I believe you to 
be, innocent of anything but folly; but when I have gone away 
and left you, don’t drift into careless ways ; see as little of Vyvian 
Lee as you can; the world is not too charitable, remember, 
especially not the members of the fashionable world of which 
you are so fond; they turn on a woman who deviates from 
conventional ways very quickly, especially if she is poor and they 
gain nothing by being civil to her. You won’t have to wait very 
long before you will be a widow, and able to do what you like. 
I should think your aunt in Devonshire would take you in; I 
shall go down there next week and try and arrange that you 
shall live with her ; in fact, it will be the last time that I shall use 
my authority over you, and if she will take you in, I must insist 
on your living with her.” 

“TI will go back with you, if you will take me,” said Muriel 
humbly. 

“If you were to come back hating it all the time, it would be 
no pleasure to me; it is best that I should make arrangements 
that we should live apart; the only person who will know what 
has really passed between us to-day will be Gilbert. He has 
come home with me and I could not keep him in ignorance. I 
shall tell him that our separation is final, but your brother and 
sister-in-law can be left to think what they like. I shall go up 
to the house and tell Carry you are leaving for Devonshire to- 
morrow, and I shall telegraph to your aunt to ask her to take 
you in. Later I shall go down there myself and explain that 
cyour health will not allow you to return with me ; she has often 
wanted ‘you to live with her in old days, I feel sure she will not 
refuse to take care of you now.” 

“Then you will not let me go back with you and try to do 
better,” she said, very low. 

“It is too late,” he said. “Until you truly wish to come, you 
had better remain in England, though, for that matter, I do not 
suppose that you will ever really wish to return to me, and I 
shall never—once I leave—see my own country again. I shall 
end my days out there, and I hope it won’t be very long before 
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they are over. I have not found this world so delightful a place 
as'to regret leaving it, and when my time comes, I shall be glad 
to slip out of life. So now, good-bye, Muriel,” and he held out 
his hand, and as she touched it she felt it was icy cold ; she bent 
forward almost expecting him to kiss her, but he took no notice 
of the movement and left her standirig under the beeches 
alone. 

‘As Harry turned away and left his wife his heart sank within 
him, yet despair had made him resolute ; he‘knew, at least he 
thought he knew, that he was acting for the best, and walking 

‘up the garden path he tried to brace himself to be calm and 
rational. After such an interview as he had had with his wife, 
he felt as if he could not go into explanations with Carry, and 

‘yet he knew it would be very difficult for Muriel to keep from 
her what had really occurred. He had seen Carry for a minute 
before he went into the garden, and therefore knew that she was 
in her boudoir, and he went in at the conservatory door and 
found her ; she looked up from her letters as he came in. 

“Well,” he said, assuming an easy, light manner, “I found 
Muriel, and now I am going to ask you to keep her till her aunt 
can have her either to-morrow or the day after; you see I have 
to be in town, being in the doctor’s hands, and Muriel, I have 

arranged, is to go to Devonshire.” 

Carry looked at him rather surprised and also disappointed 
that he was not taking his wife away with him that very day. 

“Surely you would like Muriel to be with you in town, par- 
ticularly as you are not well,” she said. 

“ Ah, yes,” returned Harry, “but you see we have to consider 
pounds, shillings and pence, and as Muriel can go to her aunt’s 
and I can quite well manage for myself, we have thought it best 
to arrange it as I have said.” 

“You look very far from well,” remarked Carry, peering at him 
with her cold grey eyes and thinking he had grown much whiter 
than when she had first seen him. 

“Iam not remarkably robust just now,” he answered quietly, 
“but,” taking out his watch, “my train is due in another ten 
minutes so I must be off. Sorry not to have seen George. Good- 
‘bye; thank you very much for all your kindness to Muriel,” and 
with that he left her and went out into the blazing afternoon 
sun. 
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It seemed as if this last effort at self-command had made him 
almost powerless to think or to feel, and he went on to the station 
mechanically, like a man in a dream. All the way home he was 
in the same sort of dazed state, and when he got to Waterloo 
he walked back to the “ Grand,” where he was staying, and went 
straight up to his room on the topmost heights and remained 
there all the rest of the day, staring vacantly out of the window 
into the street below, where the people from this height looked 
like pigmies hurrying to and fro. He had nowhere to go, he had 
lived abroad since he was sixteen, he had no club to go to, he 
had hardly a friend in London but Gilbert, who was also at the 
“Grand,” but who had gone out for the day, and was not returning 
till dinner-time. The afternoon sped away and Harry sat quite 
still at the table by the window, leaning his head on his hand 
and gazing out. The heat of the room was tremendous, and 
through the open window the distant roar of the traffic sounded 
to him like the echoes of a dream ; he could hardly believe in all 
that had taken place since he had left the little room that morn- 
ing. All last night he had been picturing his meeting with Muriel ; 
he had got up feeling rather better than usual, and revived at the 
thought of seeing his wife again. And now it was all over and 
done with, and he had a solitary life, and a solitary death, to 
look forward to—solitary, true, but how welcome; he had no 
physical fear of it, and he believed in divine mercy and hoped 
for it; he was tired of his struggles, decidedly tired of anxieties, 
borne alone, and of bodily pain; tired, too, of living such a 
difficult life; and as he gazed down at the human ants below it 
seemed as if they were all struggling and toiling to no purpose ; 
he wondered in a vague sort of way if any of them were as lonely 
as he was. At last there came a knock at the door and he got 
up to let Gilbert, who had just come back, in. 

“ Have you not had dinner, man?” asked he, as, surprised at 
Harry’s ghastly appearance, he sat himself down on the edge of 
the bed and surveyed his friend with an inquiring eye. 

“No,” said Harry, looking down and leaning against the door. 
“T am not hungry—not so well this evening. I feel about as ill 
as a man can.” 

“You look it,” said Gilbert involuntarily ; “but you won't 
improve yourself not eating, and moping up here. Have you 
not brought Muriel back with you?” 
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“No,” said Harry, still looking down. “She is not only not 
come back with me, but she is never coming back with me any 
more.” 

“Not coming back to you any more,” said Gilbert. “Then 
what the deuce is she going to do?” 

“She is going to live with her aunt in Devonshire, and 
I am going straight back to the estancia next week if I can get 
off.” 

“You must be mad, my good man,” said Gilbert, still sitting 
calmly on the bed and looking at the worn face opposite to him. 
“You really must be going off your head. Why do you not 
insist on her being a sensible woman and returning to her duties 
as your wife.” 

“TI do not wish to take back an unwilling woman,” returned 
Harry. “She has very plainly shown me that if she ever had 
any love for me it is all gone now.” His voice shook. He had 
neither eaten nor drunk. since eight that morning, and he was 
worn out in mind and body. 

“What did she marry you for?” said the other man. “ You 
had no money to tempt her. Come, Harry, this is some foolish 
quarrel.” 

“We have not quarrelled at all,” returned his friend. “We 
have simply agreed to part. She has not now left me one 
shred of doubt as to what her real feelings for me are; and 
there is only one course of action open to me, and that 
course I have adopted. I do not want to make any woman 
miserable.” 

He sat down again at the window, and turned his head away 
so that Gilbert should not see the tears that were in his eyes. 
Gilbert did not know what to say, or how to act. 

“ How have you learnt so much in such a short time?” he 
said at last. 

“ Never mind how I learnt it,” said Harry savagely. “I have 
learnt it ; and that is enough. Do go away, Gilbert. I am not 
fit company for any one now. It is no use trying to help me— 
everything is against me. Leave me now. I cannot bear to be 
with any one—not even my best friend. 

“TI cannot leave you,” said Gilbert, “and, what is more, I 
won't. Beaman. There are other things in the world besides 
women, thank God. Why don’t you pluck up? And, after all, 
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I wonder, have you thought that in giving way like this, to what 
is only probably a passing whim, you are leaving her to a great 
deal of temptation—young and beautiful as she is. Not that:I 
think she is worth caring about ; but you are a great man for 
duty and all that; and, of course, it is a question whether it is 
not a duty to insist on her going back with you.” 

“T tell you,” said Harry savagely, “I shall not discuss the 
subject any further with you. I have settled it all. Do leave 
me, Gilbert ; do leave me.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other coolly. “You are coming down with 
me. I am going to get you something to eat. Come along, 
man.” 

“Tf I go down with you, will you promise to let me come back 
here afterwards alone?” said Harry; “for peace and qtiet I 
must have.” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert. “You are truly polite, and very friendly ; 
but, as you wish it, I will promise it. I should not dream of 
going without my dinner for all the women in the world. You 
are really nearly as bad as the young men one reads of in the 
lower classes, who throw themselves out of windows, and jump 
off cliffs,and perform other gymnastic feats, because their Ange- 
linas do not love them. Try and be rational, and ring for some 
hot water. I shall come back and fetch you in ten minutes. 
Whatever tragedies one has to go through in this life, it is 
just as well to be clean, and I am strangely dirty, having 
been in a stuffy third-class railway carriage the greater part 
of the day.” With that, Gilbert left him, and returning in .a 
quarter of an hour, he found him ready to go down to the dining- 
rooms. 

They had dinner together at a small table. It was late, and 
there was no one in the room but themselves and a newly- 
married couple dining at a table close to theirs. Half the lights 
were turned out, but Harry, noticing small things, as people often 
do when some great trouble is upon them, looked at the pair 
and remembered that Muriel and he had had their first dinner 
together in this very room on the evening of their wedding day. 
They, too, had been as joyous as were the present young 
couple, who were visibly in a state of happy excitement, which 
irritated Gilbert, who had also observed them, and presentl 
remarked : 
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“TI hope, if ever I am fool enough to marry, I shall be merci- 
fully preserved from looking idiotic and grinning like an ape 
through all the courses of my first dinner with my wife, as that 
young man is doing ; it is positively nauseating. However, it will 
not last; there will be plenty of scowls later on in their career. 
What a couple of fools they do look.” 

Harry said nothing, and played with his food. 

“What was the use of bringing him down if he is going 
to starve himself?” thought Gilbert, exasperated at the state 
of affairs. “Now, Harry,” he said, when dinner was over, “I 
am going to see you through a good stiff glass of whisky 
and water, and then I shall leave you to be miserable your own 
way. If I were you, I should never cease to congratulate 
myself that you are able to leave Muriel in England. However, 
of course, you will never see things in that light.” So saying, 
Gilbert forced his companion to drink the contents of the glass 
he had prepared for him, and the two men separated, Harry 
going up to his room and Gilbert adjourning to smoke. 

Harry had not been long upstairs before he heard some one 


_at the door knocking, and he remembered that his doctor was 


coming to see him that evening ; so getting up off the bed where 
he was lying, he let him in, turning up the electric light as 
he did so and illuminating the little room; its full glare fell 
on Harry's almost death-like face, and the physician looked 
at his patient curiously. 

“What hfe you been doing with yourself?” he said roughly. 
“Not obeying my orders, and keeping quiet, that is very 
evident ; you are all to pieces. What do you play with your life 
for? Who do you think is going to give you another? Remem- 
ber that for you to agitate yourself, and to rush about, is 
deliberately to commit suicide.” 

“Well, as to shortening my life,” said Harry bitterly, “it is a 
matter of the utmost indifference to me whether it ends to-night 
or not ; in fact, I should prefer that it did.” He flushed all over 
his poor white face and turned away. 

“What nonsense you talk,” said the other man. “Why, you 
can’t be more than thirty at the most, hardly in the prime of 
life! You young fellows are easily beaten now-a-days. Why, 
I have been through half-a-century. I have had my own griefs 
to bear, and they have not been few, and thousands of other 
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‘ people’s as well, yet I want to see it all out, and here you are at 
' thirty, talking like an old woman!” 

Harry smiled faintly; the flush had faded from his face and 
left it more haggard than ever. 

“Come,” said the doctor cheerfully, “I must sound you all 
over again, just to see what you have been doing with yourself.” 

During the examination neither of the men spoke, but when 
it was over, Harry broke the silence with : 

“ And how long shall I last? A few days? <A few weeks?.” 
and he smiled, and looked as if he did not the least mind what 
the answer would be. 

“Well, candidly,” replied the other, “it entirely depends on 
yourself; if you will not rest you must die; it is the choice 
between the two.” 

As he spoke, he sat down and looked steadily at Harry : he 
could see that he had not the least fear of death, and that it was 
impossible to frighten him, so he said : 

“If you stay in England for six months, and live an absolutely 
quiet life, I can patch you up, but if you go out to America 
and undergo the fatigue of a voyage in your present condition, 
I would not answer for what may happen to you. I must 
speak plainly. Surely you have belongings to whom your life 
is valuable.” 

: “T have no belongings,” said Harry, quietly looking down, “to 
whom my existence is of any value whatever, and as I have 
before told you, I have no desire for life.” 

“You are hopeless,” said the other man. “I must go and see 
your friend, somebody must make you listen toreason. Is he in 
the house?” 

“ He was dining with me only a short time ago,” said Harry. 

“T must see him, and tell him to take more care of you; I will 
see you again in the morning. Take care of your life ; remember 
no one will give you another.” 

“God forbid,” said Harry, sadly smiling. 

“ Good-bye,” said the doctor, and he bustled off, bent on find- 
ing Gilbert and frightening him well. Having ferreted him out 
with the aid of a friendly chambermaid, who said he was in his 
room, the doctor knocked at his door. 

“Come in,” said Gilbert, from the depths of a box he was 
unpacking, and turning round he saw it was Harry’s doctor, 
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and began to feel a little nervous as to what he was going to be 
told. 

“ Sorry to disturb you,” began the little man, “but you really 
must see your friend takes better care of himself ; he is in a very 
critical state, and a very little might kill-him, I can tell you. He 
ought not to sleep alone. You must sit up with him to-night. 
His heart is terribly diseased, and some confounded worry has 
upset him. He is not in the least fit to be knocking about in 
hotels alone. Where is his wife ?” 

“ Ah, you may well ask,” answered Gilbert ; “there has been a 
split, and what looks very like a permanent separation.” 

“ As well without her, eh?” said the doctor grimly. “Well, 
you must look after him ; it is terrible to see a great strongly- 
built young fellow in such a state as he is. It is only the most 
extreme care that can prolong his life,” and with this cheering 
remark the doctor left the hotel. 

Gilbert, when the doctor had gone, went up to Harry’s room 
and demanded admittance, but the door was locked, and Gilbert, 
after he had entreated and implared and begged to be let in all 
to no purpose, left Harry to himself, afraid to agitate him 
further. 

The summer night sped slowly on; the sick man lay on his 
bed gazing at the patch of sky he could see from his window | 
the blind was up and the stars were bright overhead. For a 
wonder he was out of pain, it was rarely that he was ever free 
from it, but just now he was at peace, feeling faint and drowsy, 
till his mind grew to be a chaos, and he fell asleep and dreamt of 
Muriel and of those early days when first he had met and loved 
her. He dreamt of those March days at Brentford Manor three 
years ago ; he saw his wife as she had been then in all the spring- 
time of her youth ; he saw her loving and sweet, a thing of beauty 
that had come into his hard rough life. Once more in sleep did 
those happy days return, and the light of love lit up the last few 
hours that were left to him. Again, he was in the gardens at 
Ascot, Muriel by his side ; he could smell the violets ; he could 
see the yellow daffodils as they tossed their heads in the bitter 
east wind; he could hear her voice soft and low as she said it 
was cold and begged him to come in and sit by the schoolroom 
fire, that den where they had spent so many happy hours ; he 
could hear again her merry laugh ; he saw her as she nestled in 
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the big arm-chair by the fire, her golden locks lit up with the 
light of the sun that was setting in long yellow lines outside the 
windows ; he saw her as he had seen her over and over again in 
those old days, but in his dream she was more beautiful, more 
pure, more loving. His days of loneliness were over for ever. So 
dying, he dreamt, and ere the dawn came and flushed the sky 
and stole into the London streets, death was there in that little 
room, and Gilbert found his friend with a smile on his face as he 
lay dead in the sunlight of the summer morning. 





* * * * * 


And soit was all over, and Harry May was dead. When the 

room was broken into on the morning of his death, it was 
apparent that he had died some five or six hours before. Gilbert 
worried himself terribly because he had not forced his door open 
the last night when Harry had refused him admittance. Noone, 
however, could have saved him ; the shock of that day at Ascot 
had finished what a long-standing heart disease had begun. 
Gilbert had been witness to his mental and bodily sufferings so 
often, especially during the voyage home; that it was almost with a 
feeling of peace that he looked at the calm, sweet dead face, 
lying so still on the pillow. Poor Harry had said that nothing 
but death could solve the problem of his life, and lo, it had 
come ; and as Gilbert packed his things, he thought that at least 
his poor friend was at rest ; he seemed to have died very quietly 
too. 
' “Mrs, Muriel cannot worry him any more,” said Gilbert to 
himself. ‘“ What an interesting widow she will make. I declare 
I feel quite sick to think how many men she will completely take 
in in the course of her career. Bah! I hate to think of her; 
and yet I shall have to go to Ascot to give her the letter poor 
Harry has left, and also to explain matters connected with 
estancia affairs.” 

The funeral took place three days after the death, and Gilbert 
followed the hearse alone. 

Muriel had been overcome by the shock, and remained in her 
room for a week, and no one saw her except the maid who 
brought her up her meals. When she emerged she had grown 
very thin and drawn. Gilbert went down to see her one hot 
afternoon at the end of August. He was shown into Carry’s 
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boudoir and there he remained waiting for Mrs. May. The 
blinds were all down to keep out the blazing sun, and the room 
was sweet with flowers. Gilbert sat waiting about half an hour, 
and was getting impatient, when at last the door opened and 
Muriel came in, in her widow’s weeds. She was a good deal 
changed, and Gilbert saw with some satisfaction that she had 
suffered. Her childish face was almost wizen, and she was deadly 
white. When Harry’s letter was given her she burst out crying. 
He had written apparently the night of his death, for the letter 
was found directed to his wife on his dressing-table. Muriel 
sat down and covered her face with her hands. She did not 
attempt to read the letter, but put it down on a table by her 
side, and then, looking up at Gilbert with streaming eyes, she 
said : 

“Oh, Mr. Spencer, I am so unhappy sometimes ; I think—I 
think,” she stammered, “it was I who killed him. If I had but 
gone back to town with him ; if—if——” 

‘Gilbert had meant to be very stern and cold, but seeing her 
so broken, he forgot his resolutions and said with real sympathy 
in his voice, “Nothing could have saved him, though perhaps, 
with care, his life might have been prolonged. It is useless 
speculating on ‘ifs ;’ what I have come to say is that Harry 
apparently has left no will, as he had no property except his 
share of the estancta, which comes to you in the natural 
course of affairs; I presume you will not wish to keep it, and 
I know of a man who will buy it.” Before his sentence 
closed he had become stiff and distant again, and Muriel tried 
to regain her self-possession, but she broke down and sobbed 
helplessly. 

“I suppose he told you of our last interview,” she said at 
last. 

. “He told me you were to remain in England,” said Gilbert 
rather lamely ; “and he said all that had occurred was his own 
fault. He was very generous, Mrs, May; there are not many 
men like Harry in the world ; perhaps some day, when you have 
gained a little more knowledge of life, you will find this out. I 
have lost the best and the truest of friends, but I would not wish 
him back again. If you only knew what his sufferings have been 
during the last few months you would understand me.” 

There was a silence of a few moments and then Gilbert went 
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on. “There will be a great many papers to sign and formulas 
to be gone through before the sale of half the estancia can be 
effected. When the deeds are ready I will send them to you to 
sign ; so now, good-bye, Mrs. May.” He held out his hand, and 
then taking a sealed packet from his pocket, he put it on the 
table beside her. “ This,” he said, as he put it down, “is his 
watch and signet ring.” His voice broke and he turned away, 
and only Muriel’s sobs broke the silence of the room. Cold man 
of the world as Gilbert pretended to be, he could not leave the 
wretched woman without one word of comfort. “Do not cry 
so ; I tell you that his death was very peaceful,” he said. “He 
had no reason to dread entering into a new existence, and I 
cannot see that his life here was either so happy or so prosper- 
ous that one need regret his having to lose it. And now I must 
:g0, Mrs. May, for I have to see George and get back to town 
before eight, as I have an appointment with the man I hope to 
make my new partner.” 

They shook hands, and Muriel said, “Thank you for all you 
have done forme. Give my love to Helen, and I will write as soon 
as I can.” 

“T will do so,” answered Gilbert, “and as to your other affairs, 
you will hear from me.” And then he left her, never to see her 
again inthis world. Ashe went away he could not help thinking 
to himself that he had acted quite differently from what he had 
intended when he went down that morning. “One could not be 
so very cold to the little wretch,” he thought to himself, “ but, of 
course, all her sorrow and her penitence is only for the time; 
Harry and his injuries will be forgotten before the stone is ready 
for his grave. I suppose she can’t help her nature. I only hope 
that next time she marries, it will be some one of her own sort ; 
‘there are plenty of men who would suit her admirably,” and 
with that reflection he tried to turn his mind to other subjects, 
like the practical man of the world he always intended to be. 

A year passed away, and at the end of that time Muriel mar- 
ried her cousin, Vyvian Lee, and they got on admirably to- 
gether. Muriel had all that she most coveted, wealth, position 
and the good opinion of the world. Carry, who had perpetually 
quarrelled with Muriel and avoided her as much as possible, now 
was wildly anxious to be civil, for was she not a social success ? 
No one now ever breathed that Muriel was selfish, cold-hearted 
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or frivolous. Vyvian Lee was fond of his wife, but he was also 
fond of many other things; his was a complicated disposition, 
that would never expend all its forces on one object as Harry 
had done. 

Muriel’s character was unchanged, but her circumstances were 
altered, and the world judged her accordingly ; and Carry would 
declare she had never seen a woman so much improved in her 
life ; she had always said—so she asserted—that there was so 
much good in Muriel. The past was forgotten and was as 
though it had never been, and no one remembered Harry except 
Gilbert, who, whenever he came to England, went to Kensal 
Green, to see the grave of the friend he loved so dearly. 














A Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 
Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A HIDDEN HAND. 


THE next morning Dick had Rose’s letter. 

At first he thought it was a cruel feeble hoax played off on him 
by some boon companion of the practical joker genus of the past. 
Then he felt so bewildered that he feared he must be going mad, 
for he found himself questioning whether the woman he had 
thought half-human, half-divine, was not a mere she-devil of 
deception after all. 

A common-place crafty coquette, who for some ends of her 
own which would always remain a mystery to him, had allowed 
him to believe her to be as trustworthy, as confiding, as loving as 
he knew he was himself. What could have been her motive? 
Could it possibly be that she had thought him arrogant and 
assuming when he had come as a commercial traveller to Dene 
Prior, and had dared to act as if he were what he knew himself 
to be—a gentleman, and her equal? Had her cool, quiet pride 
been stung by this into the cruel resolve to make him love her in 
order that she might humiliate and degrade him in his own 
estimation, as she had done in this letter, which was nothing 
short of brutal ? 


They breakfasted by hard-and-fast lines at Dene Prior in these 
days. Mrs. Ogilvie had always been the soul of punctuality, 
even in her cloudiest days, and she relaxed nothing of her rigour 
in handling the reins wherewith she regulated time’s paces now. 

“As the clock struck nine each morning she seated herself 
opposite that Queen Anne tea and coffee service which Arthur 
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Ogilvie had spoken to her about in the days of their youth. 
Tradition said that it had been given by Sarah of Marlborough to 
a Dame Stanmer, who had frequently acted as a peace-maker 
between Queen Anne and fer sovereign lady the arrogant 
duchess. Dick’s sternly handsome mother looked perfectly in 
place as she sat before it, however royal the circumstances 
attending its introduction into the family may have been. 

It was the rule that as she seated herself Dick should come in 
from the library adjoining, where he had been spending an hour 
with his letters, morning papers and keepers. But this morning 
Dick was late. Mrs. Ogilvie, in bolt upright silence, waited for 
about ten minutes. Then she said to the servant, who stayed in 
attendance until his master was served with his first cup of 
coffee, broiled mushrooms and kidney or some other savoury : 

“Tell Mr. Ogilvie I am waiting. His watch must be slow.” 

“ Mr. Ogilvie is gone out, ma’am.” 

“Gone out!” 

She spoke in a tone of utter incredulity, and, rising, went into 
the library. There on the table by the side of the chair Dick 
always occupied were a number of unopened letters and news- 
papers. 

Mrs. Ogilvie ransacked her mind for the name of any sport . 
that would take a man out at this hour at this season of the 
year. Otter hunting had not commenced yet, she remembered 
hearing him state that fact only a day ago. Moreover he made a 
point of keeping her well up to date in all his sporting engage- 
ments. 

“Your master must have gone out before the post came 
in.” 

“No, ma’am. Mr. Ogilvie seemed particularly anxious about 
his letters this morning. He went out to meet the bag, and I 
happened to be standing at my pantry window when he met it. 
He went back to the library for a few minutes and then I heard 
him go out. _That’s more than an hour ago.” 

Mrs. Ogilvie went back to her seat of state behind the historic 
breakfast service and tried to sip her coffee and eat her egg with 
her usual solemn unconcern. But she failed! failed signally in 
doing this. Her eyes turned restlessly to the door by which 
Dick generally entered, every moment, and an undefinable 
anxiety possessed her. Her son had been so thoughtful for 
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every one associated with him since that prosperity befel which is 
by some people erroneously held to be demoralizing. He had 
been so deeply imbued with a sense of the responsibilities of his 
new position. He had been so earnest in leading such a blame- 
less useful life as should fit him to be the husband of a good 
true woman (such as his mother was convinced Miss Davenport 
must be) and the father of the Ogilvies to come. Her soul 
shivered within her as the possibility occurred to her that this 
letter, which had shattered the well-ordered daily routine, might 
be some ghost from the past, some night-marish or harrowing 


reminder which would debilitate his good resolutions by making’ 


him feel that a man can never thoroughly eradicate the stains of 
mud in which he has once wallowed voluntarily for mere low 
pleasure’s sake. Her maternal heart ached for him as she con- 
jured up this phantom Nemesis. But at the same time she had 
a grim Puritanical sense of there being the hand of unalterable 
and unswerving justice in it. Not only were his own sins finding 
him out and giving him a stinging castigation, but his father’s 
sins were being visited upon him!—as was right and just 
though a trifle mean. 

She was not made of the material which can trifle away the 
morning hours prettily in a fine country mansion and its well- 
ordered gardens and glasshouses. When she “was about,” as 
she phrased it, she liked to be doing something that needed to 
be done from the severe utility point of view. When she rested 
she liked to do it in a comfortable arm-chair with her eyes shut, 
her spectacles on, and a newspaper hard by in case she did not 
doze, the whole time she was resting. But this morning she could 


_ neither employ herself usefully in knitting silk socks or a waist- 


coat for. Dick, nor could she rest. The nearly forgotten restless 
feeling which had so often assailed her in those old bad 
Bohemian days of Dick’s, when she used to feel nervously liable 
to see him at unexpected times dishevelled and penniless, was upon 
her again this day. He had sothoroughly reformed! And now 
something had upset him again. If this something was con- 
tained: in the letter he had received this morning and it caused 
him to turn back and take the downward path again, her 
motherly curse would be upon the writer of it whether it were 
man or woman. 

Hours passed and her anxiety deepened. She sent away her 


















luncheon untasted, and had herself driven over to the Rectory. 
She had no intention of confiding her surmises and fears to 
any one, but there was a soothing influence in Mrs. Warrener’s 
atmosphere, and’she could rely on hearing nothing about Dick 
from Belle that was not appreciative and encouraging. Belle 
had quite succeeded in her own mind in winnowing the chaff of 
his superficial from the good grain of his sterling qualities. She 
had also succeeded in making him trust her as a real stout-hearted 
friend who would never wink at his weaknesses, or applaud 
him when he failed to sustain that standard of right doing 
which she had aided in stimulating him to set up. At the 
same time she would never condemn him on rumour or idle 
report, and would take measures to make assurance doubly 
sure before she accused, much less convicted, him of a failure or 
a folly. 

Belle went out through the open window to meet Mrs. Ogilvie 
as the latter’s pony carriage was driven up to the Rectory door. 
There was no smile on the girl’s face, though her words of 
welcome were warm. 

“T am so glad you have come, though papa.and mamma are 
out. They’re gone up to see the Goulds. I was coming over 
to Dene Prior to hear about Dick.” _ 

“About Dick!” his mother faltered. Then she got out of 
the little carriage and walked into the drawing-room. “My 
_ dear, I have not seen Dick to-day,” she added with trembling 
lips. “What made you ask about him ?” 

“Because I saw him getting into the train that father and 
mother went by. He passed close by me, but though I spoke 
to him he neither saw nor heard me. He looked harassed, as if 
he had heard bad news, and I thought at once it might be some- 
thing about Arthur.” 

Mrs. Ogilvie shook her head. 

“No, my dear; let your mind be at ease on that point. Dick 
is fond of his brother, but he wouldn’t go off without saying a 
word to me if the letter which has called him away had concerned 
Arthur.” 

“We are sure to know what it is soon; don’t worry. yourself 
about it,” Belle said hopefully. 


Mrs. Ogilvie’s words had carried conviction with them. Belle . 


felt that it was not about his brother Arthur that Dick Ogilvie 
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. had looked harassed as he had passed without seeing her in his 
haste to catch the train. 

“It is some ghost from his old life, I feel sure of that,” his mother 
said, with her face like marble and her heart like wax. “He 
mixed himself up with a number of bad loose-living men and 
women at one time, when he was astray on the devil’s favourite 
playground, the stage. He used to pretend, when I warned him 
against the evil ways and example, that he was obliged to 
associate with them intimately in order to make himself — 
popular if he was ever to get on. It is one of those snares that 
have caused him to stumble again, just as I was so happy about 
him, and he was so happy about the young lady he is going 
to marry.” 

“Oh! is it settled with Rose Davenport?” Belle asked 
eagerly. 

“It was—yesterday. He told me he was going to give her to 
me as my daughter, and I was glad that his first thought in his 
new happiness was for his old mother. I told him I knew what 
was right by a young couple—they should be left to themselves 
—there should be no interference from parents. Dick was quite 
hurt”—she said this proudly—‘“that I should dream of leaving 
Dene.Prior. My son said it was my right to live there. But I 
pointed things out to him, and the end of it was that we nearly 
settled to take the Meadow House.” 

“Yes; father heard this morning that you had been about 
it.” 

“How very strange! How quickly things fly! We must 
have spoken of it before the servants. Ah, we were so happy, 
Dick and I, talking things over and making our plans last night, 
- and now this blow from a hidden hand has fallen.” 

“ Hope for the best, dear Mrs. Ogilvie. Dick will come back 
by-and-by, and you'll find that we have started at a shadow 
only.” 

“There must be a substance to cast a shadow. It will kill me 
if my son is caught back into the whirlpool of dissipation by a 
wicked woman’s hand.” 

“No, no! we must never fear that for Dick now that he has 
got hold of Rose’s hand. She is a remarkably firm young lady 
—the darling! It was so good of her to leave Arthur for me, 
and take Dick.” 
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Still, though Belle said they “must never fear that for Dick,” 
she did feel anxious to know whether or not it was Rose’s hand 
which had drawn Dick so hurriedly up to town. She recalled 
his harassed, almost haggard look, as he had rushed past her, 
and felt considerably less confidence than she had expressed to 
his mother. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE REST IS SILENCE. 


WHEN he had got upon his moral feet again after the staggering 
blow which had felled and robbed him of all consciousness of _ 
everything, save of being horribly ill-used, Dick determined to 
do a sensible thing. ee 

Many a man would have savagely and sullenly accepted 
Rose’s answer as definite and final, and have gone through life 
believing her to be deceitful, capricious and cruel, without 
making an attempt to force his way through the mists of mis- 
apprehension into that clearer atmosphere which, in spite of 
everything, he felt must surround Miss Davenport. 

Writing would be useless, he told himself. She would have 
time to think and strengthen herself in her groundless and un- 
reasonable anger against him before she replied to a letter. But 
he would go and speak to her face to face and make her hear 
and comprehend the truth. And the truth was—he knew it !— 
that she had loved him and meant to let him understand that 
she had done so, and that only lying and foul dealing on the 
part of some person or persons unknown-to him at present, could 
have altered her from a real woman, generous, loving and true, 
to a seemingly sarcastic, cruel traitress. 

It was the best thing to be done, and he tried his best to do 
it His spirits rose as he neared London, and he felt himself 
teeming with such honest, heart-felt eloquence as would win her 
to tell him the reason why she had changed her front since he 
saw her last. 

It was exasperating, in his impatient mood, that Mrs. War- 
rener should have caught sight of him when they all detrained 
at Victoria Station and claimed his attention. He was obliged 
to halt while Mr. Warrener got one or two magazines and the 
Daily Graphic from the bookstall. It took Mr. Warrener some 
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few minutes to make his selection of light literature, although he 
knew quite well what he wanted, and eventually bought those he 
had originally intended to get. Dick, who was held in bondage 
by Mrs. Warrener during those few minutes, thought that never 
in his life had he seen such a “fussily fidgeting, vacillating old 
nincompoop ” as his worthy rector. But this was the verdict of 
exasperation, and Dick revoked it in time. 

He was not even much interested when Mrs. Warrener told 
him that they were on their way to the Goulds’ with the express 
intention of trying to induce Sylvia to go back to Prior Common 
and stay with them for a time. 

“The poor dear child is morbidly sensitive, I fear, and from 
what I hear she cannot get over Mr. Christopher’s death. Though 
of course,” she added confusedly, with a sudden and vivid recol- 
lection of Dick’s share in that affair—*‘ though of course we all 
know it was not a marriage of affection, still she mopes and 
reproaches herself terribly, my sister tells me.” 

Dick expressed decent sympathy, though his knowledge of 
Sylvia led him to think that she was about the last woman in 
the world to mope and reproach herself with what, after all, was 
no fault of hers, and an intense relief to her. 

“She must feel her dependent position on her mother very 
much too, poor thing,” the compassionate aunt went on. 

“ Rich young widows are not often oppressed with that feeling,” 
Dick said abstractedly. He was thinking if Mrs. Warrener would 
consider him a bear if he made a bolt before her husband re- 
joined her. 

“ But she is not rich. Mr. Christopher left every penny away 
from her. Did you know that?” Mrs. Warrener asked in 
astonishment ; and’ that was the first Dick Ogilvie heard of 
Sylvia’s moneyless condition. 

The news startled him into consideration for some one besides 
himself and Rose in a moment. 

“ Poor girl. Well may she mope, if that’s the case, but I can’t 
think she can feel anything but contempt for the memory of the 


vindictive old dotard who treated her so villainously,” he was 


saying heartily, when Mr. Warrener, having glanced at every 
other magazine on the bookstall, came up with The Strand, 
which he had intended getting from the first, in his hand. 

“We are going to the Goulds’,” the rector explained. Then 
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he added genially, “You'll come and join us there, perhaps, at _ 
afternoon tea, and we will all go down together.” 

“Yes, I'll come,” Dick promised. 

He would have agreed to go later on to the Black Hole in 
Calcutta in order to escape from his kindly detainers without 
further hindrance. He pointed out the West Kensington omni- 
bus to them at the same moment, and the next he was jumping 
into a hansom, ordering the driver to look sharp and get over to 
the address he gave as fast as he could. 

He felt sanguine of success if he could only get speech of 
Rose without any one else being by. Consequently, as he jumped 
out of the hansom at Mr. Davenport’s door, he looked ardent, 
happy, handsome—the very deau idéal of what a man should 
look who is on wooing bent. 

He knew that Rose’s father and mother were opposed to him 
as a husband for their daughter, but he did not care for that. 
If he could only win Rose back to her real self, old Davenport 
was quite welcome to show his disapproval by cutting his 
daughter off with a shilling,‘or even less, as that old miscreant 
Christopher had done to Sylvia. Poor little Sylvia. He had 
no more time to think about her just now, for the door was 
opened, and the handsome, happy-eyed, expectant lover found 
himself faced by a stolid servant, who looked as if he were 
excessively annoyed at being disturbed. 

“Miss Davenport at home ?” Dick asked, his heart leaping up 
into his throat in its anxiety to get to.that kindred heart which, 
in spite of her letter, was, he felt convinced, his only, his alone. 

“Miss Davenport, with her papa and mamma, Lady Jefford 
and the Honourable Carr Reeves, left for Paris this morning, 


sir.” 


“This zs sudden,” he moaned, thinking he was speaking to 
himself only. 

“It was sudden, sir, rather. The party was made up last 
night at a dinner-party, from what I could make out from Mrs. 
Davenport’s maid. Anyhow, most of the packing was done last 
night after the family came home, and the coachman tells me 
that Lady Jefford and Mr. Carr Reeves—that’s her ladyship’s 
eldest son, the heir to the title, sir—met our people outside the 
station this morning, as if they was all going to travel together.” 
“Can I have Miss—their address ?” 
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“It won't be wired to us till to-morrow, master said ; but they 
have it at the office.” ’ 

Dick turned away, feeling vaguely conscious that he had been 
pitilessly befooled, and yet hopelessly incapable of hating the 
one who had fooled him. 

“God bless her. If he isn’t good to her I’ll spoil his fine, 
false, supercilious face for him. if ever he crosses my path,” he 
muttered. 

Then his temper changed, and he felt with shame that there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“She’s not worth it. She has destroyed my faith in my 
better self as well as in all women,” he thought. But though 
he told himself “she wasn’t worth it,” Dick Ogilvie’s eyes were 
terribly red and dim as he walked on towards Piccadilly, wonder- 
ing miserably “how she could have done it.” 

“ And for such a fellow, too; for such a false, vain ass of a 
fellow. Poor little Sylvia. You would have been truer to me 
than that.” 

An irresistible craving for comfort assailed him: a craving 
for the comfort that only womanly words and caresses can give 
an afflicted man. His thoughts turned to his mother. How 
anxious she must be about him by this time. How she 
must be battling with her sex’s curiosity and impatience to 
see that daughter-in-law whom he had promised to show to 
her soon. 

“The dear old mother. No other woman will ever love me 
as deeply and unselfishly as she has,” he said to himself. But 
though he said this he knew that the day would come when he 
would yearn and gratify his yearning for warmer words and 
caresses than his mother could give. 

.“T may as well go and see the Goulds, and run aoe with the 
Warreners this evening. Poor little Sylvia will think mea brute 
if I don’t go and see her, and God knows I don’t want to 
seem brutal to any one. I know too well where the hurt comes 
So he went to the Goulds’ and had afternoon tea with them, 
and found himself joining with the Warreners in persuading 
Sylvia to come down to Prior Common Rectory and join the 
happy party which Mrs. Warrener had a organized in her 
own mind. 


in. 








“ That sweet girl Rose Davenport comes to us in a few days,” 


the rector’s wife said cheerfully, and Dick did not feel called upon 
to enlighten them about the sweet girl in question. 


* * ee * 


There was a double wedding at Prior Common Church about 
three months after this, the most dismal day of Dick Ogilvie’s 
life. Arthur Stanmer, well established as a junior partner in a 
big wine association house, was married to the girl who had been 
his little sweetheart since the days when she had played with 
him “’mid cowslips growing, when he was five and she was 
three,” and Sylvia frisked, light of heart and foot, to the altar with 
Dick. 


which was enacted near Zermatt reached them. 

Miss Davenport, young, beautiful, an heiress, and the betrothed 
bride of the Honourable Carr Reeves, eldest son and heir of Lord 
Jefford, had wandered away from the party with whom she was 
ascending a horrible mountain pass while they were resting at 
night, after a perilous day’s work. She had missed her footing, 
and fallen into a ravine, and—the rest was silence. 


* * * * * 


It seemed a strange thing that on the day of her leaving 
England, on that journey from which she never returned, Rose 
Davenport should, with her father’s consent and co-operation, 
have made a will. But this she had done. To Dick’s surprise, 
and possibly also to the stirring up of a feeling which he honour- 
ably desired to kill, when Miss Davenport’s will was proved some 
few weeks after his marriage, he found that she had bequeathed 
to his wife the sum of a hundred thousand pounds ! 


* * * * * 


“ She was a dear thing,” young Mrs. Ogilvie said enthusiasti- 
cally, when she recovered from the first intoxicating delight of 
finding herself a rich woman after all. “How happy our mar- 
riage would have made her if she had lived. That day she came 
to see me—the very day. before she went abroad, you know— 
she was so dear and nice when I told her about our old love 
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A few days before the wedding the details of a doleful tragedy 
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affair, and- how we were engaged on the qt now, and—what's - 
the matter, Dick?” 


“You told her'on that day.that we were engaged then?” ; 
“ Well—I let her know it without exactly telling her. And- I 


am rewarded for having trusted her, the darling! for she has left 


me all this money, and you are rewarded for having been my own 
loyal Dick all along, for now you have the money and me: too. 
Beautifully things have turned out after all, haven’t they, dear? 
in spite of all the scoldings I used to get from mammena for what 
she called my girlish folly in being fond of you.” 

Dick says nothing—what is there for him to say? But, as he 
thinks of the woman who is buried at Zermatt, he realizes what 
havoc a girl's folly may make in a man’s life. 


THE END. ; 
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